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The  Place  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  a Theological  Discipline 

By  The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Inaugural  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Religion  and  Christian  Missions  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on  October  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirty. 


Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Alumni,  Students  and  friends  of  the 
Seminary ! 

It  is  with  a deep  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness that  I take  up  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
to  which  you  have  called  me;  for  I re- 
call the  high  ideals,  the  noteworthy 
achievements  and  the  missionary  passion 
of  the  learned  and  godly  men  who  have 
in  the  past  given  missionary  instruction 
in  this  Seminary,  both  before  and  since 
President  Stevenson’s  inauguration  in 
1915.  The  Alumni  will  recall  the  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  Vos  on  the  Biblical  Basis 
of  Missions,  of  Dr.  Ritchie  Smith  on 
Missionary  Biography,  of  Dr.  Loetscher 
on  the  History  of  Missions  and  of  Dr. 
Brenton  Greene  on  Missionary  Apolo- 
getics. When  I call  to  mind,  also,  the 
long  and  varied  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments of  my  immediate  predecessor 
in  this  department  President  Stevenson, 
and  of  the  able  and  devoted  men  whom 
he  selected  as  his  associates,  Sir  James 
Ewing  of  India,  Dr.  George  Johnson  of 
Lincoln  University,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Fenn 
of  China, — it  is  not  without  misgivings 
that  I take  up  my  task.  My  special 
study  has  been  limited  very  largely  to 
only  one  of  the  non-Christian  religions 


and  my  experience  has  been  in  practical 
evangelism,  rather  than  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  a far  call  from  the  camel’s  saddle 
in  Oman  or  a seat  in  a coffee-shop  in  the 
bazaars  of  Cairo  to  a Professor’s  chair. 
I count  myself  happy,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  a small  part  in  promoting 
those  high  ideals  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry as  a world-wide  mission,  for  which 
Princeton  has  always  stood.1* 

One  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the 
professors  of  this  Seminary  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  “Claims  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions.” His  words  seem  strangely  up- 
to-date  and  still  breathe  prophetic  fire.2 

“If  the  church  of  Christ  had  been  in 
any  adequate  measure  pure  in  her  spirit” 
he  wrote,  “and  faithful  to  her  trust,  as 
the  depository  of  the  gospel  for  man- 
kind, then,  the  history  of  the  church 
would  have  been  the  history  of  Mis- 
sions.” 

“For  though  compared  with  the  spirit 
and  labours  of  some  other  ages,  much  is 
doing  now  for  this  noblest  of  causes,  yet 
compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  un- 
reclaimed heathenism,  with  the  bountiful 
compass  of  the  divine  command,  or  with 
what  we  can  and  ought  to  do,  our 
achievements  are  matter  much  more  of 

*See  Foot  Notes  at  close  of  article. 
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humiliation  than  of  mutual  congratu- 
lation.” 

“Every  impression  made  abroad  is  felt 
with  electric  force  at  home,  as  Scipio 
raised  the  siege  of  Rome  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage : and  thus  a repercussive  in- 
fluence is  constantly  exchanged.  The 
best  way  to  carry  on  missions  at  home  is 
to  carry  on  Missions  abroad ; and  so 
all  neglect  of  this  great  cause  not  only 
violates  the  last  command  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  endangers  the  souls  of  in- 
numerable millions  of  our  fellow  men, 
but  impairs  the  vital  energies  of  the 
church  itself.” 

About  the  same  time  that  this  article 
was  written,  a committee  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  a missionary  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton  reported 
as  follows:3 

“The  Committee  are,  therefore,  per- 
suaded that  the  General  Assembly  could 
scarcely  adopt  a measure  better  adapted 
to  aid  the  missionary  cause ; to  draw 
down  the  richest  and  the  most  appro- 
priate blessings  on  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary ; to  meet  and 
gratify  public  opinion;  and  to  furnish  a 
centre  of  information,  of  instruction, 
and  of  impulse  in  reference  to  this  great 
subject,  from  which  invaluable  results 
might  be  expected.” 

“Now  the  Committee  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest a plan  better  adapted  to  subserve 
this  great  subject  than  to  connect  with  a 
theological  institution,  a department  of 
instruction,  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
should  be,  to  cherish  fervent  love  for  im- 
mortal souls ; large  views  and  plans  of 
evangelical  usefulness ; and  every  species 
of  knozvledge,  and  of  practical  accom- 


plishment adapted  to  prepare  the  sons  of 
the  church  for  spreading  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  Even  those  who 
never  actually  engage  in  missionary  work, 
will  be  likely  to  be  essentially  benefited 
by  such  an  appendage  to  the  usual  course 
of  instruction ; — to  have  their  personal 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men  increased ; 
their  preparation  for  pastoral  fidelity 
promoted ; their  knowledge  of  wants  and 
miseries  of  perishing  souls  extended ; 
and  their  ultimate  capacity  for  actively 
favouring  the  missionary  cause,  wher- 
ever their  lot  may  be  cast,  greatly  en- 
larged.” 

After  one  hundred  years  there  is  no 
need,  in  my  judgment,  to  modify  or 
qualify  this  basis  for  the  chair  of  mis- 
sions as  “such  an  appendage”  and  which 
remained  more  than  a pious  hope  for 
over  a century.  The  constant  study  of 
missions  and  lecture  courses  in  missions, 
although  until  recently  without  a special 
professorship,  the  establishment  of  the 
Payne  Missionary  Apartments  which 
help  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  missions 
and  give  the  effective  call  to  the  mission- 
ary field — all  these  were  the  results  of 
such  high  ideals.  “By  their  fruits,”  Our 
Lord  said,  “ye  shall  know  them.”  This 
tree  of  God’s  planting  was  full  of  sap 
and  for  one  hundred  years  and  more 
bore  abundant  fruitage.  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer  in  his  memorable  address  at  the 
Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Seminary 
called  the  roll  of  those  who  went  to  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Field.  Since  Henry 
Woodward  of  the  class  of  1818  went  out 
to  Ceylon,  down  to  the  present,  there 
have  been  only  three  classes  in  all  the 
long  history  of  the  Seminary  which  have 
not  been  represented  on  the  Foreign 
Field.  One  out  of  every  thirteen  students 
enrolled,  became  a foreign  missionary,  a 
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total  of  over  five  hundred  and  fifty 
graduates.4 

This  Seminary  has  also  made  large 
contribution  in  the  past,  to  the  study  of 
the  History  of  Religion.  As  early  as 
1871  Doctor  James  Clement  Moffat, 
Professor  of  Church  History,  wrote  a 
comparative  History  of  Religions  in  two 
volumes.  Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Kellogg  of 
the  class  of  1864  prepared  two  excellent 
textbooks  on  the  same  subject.  The 
writings  of  Dr.  Ellinwood  (1855),  of 
Dr.  James  S.  Dennis  and  Dr.  E.  M. 
Wherry  (1867),  of  Louis  Henry  Jordan 
(1879)  and  of  Robert  E.  Speer  (1893) 
are  other  notable  examples. 

In  the  case  of  the  History  of  Religions, 
however,  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  its  value  in  a theological  discipline 
and  the  reasons  for  taking  this  subject 
into  the  curriculum  are  disputed. 

To  begin  with,  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions is  comparatively  a new  science. 
So  young  in  fact  that,  like  all  infants,  it 
has  yet  to  rise  out  of  its  cradle,  get  rid 
of  its  swaddling-clothes,  become  inde- 
pendent of  its  mother  and  stand  on.  its 
own  feet. 

Whereas  the  science  of  missions  is  as 
old  as  the  Book  of  Acts,  for  scarcely  two 
generations  have  scholars  spoken  of  a 
Science  of  Religion  as  distinct  from 
Apologetics,  and  truly  independent  and 
conscious  of  its  aim. 

Its  cradle  was  philosophy,  which  took 
care  of  it  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
At  present,  we  recall  without  much  en- 
thusiasm those  first  attempts  at  a Science 
of  Religion  in  the  Rationalistic  period  of 
Voltaire  and  in  the  later  period  of  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel.  Bunsen  and  Max  Muller 
were  enthusiastic  pupils  of  Schelling  and 
through  them  Romantic  philosophy  gave 
impulse  to  studies  that  were  a decisive 


factor  in  the  study  of  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion.5 Because  the  science  was  so  new 
and  arose  at  a time  when  Rationalism 
was  the  vogue  in  philosophy,  Christian 
theologians  as  well  as  the  Christian  public 
were  at  first  unwilling  to  give  it  a place. 
Many  felt  with  Principal  Fairbairn  (al- 
though he  spoke  of  anthropology)  that 
“There  is  no  field  where  competent  in- 
terpreters are  so  few  and  so  rare,  where 
unlearned  authorities  are  so  many  and  so 
rash,  and  whose  testimonies  are  so  con- 
tradictory, or  so  apt  to  dissolve  under 
analysis  into  airy  nothings.”6 

Archbishop  Soderblom  and  others  have 
sought  to  draw  a distinction  between  The 
History  of  Religion  and  the  History  of 
Religions.'1 

The  History  of  Religion,  they  say, 
proposes  to  show  the  essential  unity  of 
the  psychological  phenomena  called  re- 
ligion and  it  makes  research  for  the 
reasons  of  this  unity,  which  manifests 
itself  under  such  varied  forms  in  the 
course  of  ages  among  different  races  and 
different  peoples ; and  because  the  His- 
tory of  Religion  presupposes  a unity  in 
such  development,  it,  generally  speaking, 
accepts  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  and 
denies  the  unique  character  of  the 
Revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, they  say,  traces  the  development 
of  each  religion  to  its  own  sources.  These 
sources  are  often  borrowed,  one  from  the 
other,  and  the  various  religions  show  de- 
generation and  deterioration  as  well  as 
progressive  cultural  development.  This 
proposed  distinction  in  the  use  of  the 
singular  and  plural  noun  is,  however, 
largely  academic.  Both  terms  are  used 
indiscriminately  by  good  authorities.  In 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  the  titles 
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“History  of  Religion”  and  “History  of 
Religions”  cover  the  same  general 
ground.  The  Science  of  Religion  in  its 
widest  sense  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  three  main  divisions  or  departments 
and  these  chronologically  stated  are  as 
follows : The  History  of  Religions,  The 
Comparison  of  Religions,  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion.  The  first  collects  and 
classifies  the  facts ; the  second  compares 
the  data  and  the  third  draws  conclusions 
in  the  realm  of  philosophy.  The  History 
of  Religion  in  its  widest  significance, 
therefore,  includes  all  three.  It  is  “an 
account  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
characteristic  features  of  all  religions 
from  those  of  the  lowest  savage  tribes 
to  those  of  the  most  cultivated  nations.”8 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  a Chris- 
tian to  approach  this  subject  with  an 
empty  mind  and  without  any  preconcep- 
tions. “If  the  Gospel  is  a revelation  of 
the  Eternal,  through  facts  of  time,  it  can- 
not be  treated  simply  as  one  religion 
among  others.  Given  the  revelation  of 
God,  Comparative  Religion  may  help  to 
show  us  how  the  forms  of  human  nature 
clothed  it  with  religions  of  men;  but  the 
application  of  Comparative  Religion  to 
the  Revelation  itself  is  a fundamental 
error.”9 

The  history  of  Islam  is  not  the  evolu- 
tion of  a people  from  animism  to  mono- 
theism, but  of  a people,  once  monothe- 
istic, under  the  influence  of  a new  religion 
(which  was  nevertheless  old),  and  which 
borrowed  elements  from  Christianity  and 
Judaism  as  well  as  from  Arabian  Pagan- 
ism. 

But  the  right  of  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions thus  defined  to  a place  in  a theo- 
logical discipline  has  been  disputed  on 
both  theoretical  and  practical  grounds. 

In  1901  the  late  Dr.  Adolph  von  Har- 


nack  gave  a memorial  address  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  which  he  opposed 
the  establishment  of  a chair  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  for  the  Study  of  the  His- 
tory of  Religions.  (Die  Aufgabe  der 
Theologischen  Facultaten  und  die  Alge- 
meine  Religionsgeschichte  : 20  pp.  Berlin 
1901).  His  reasons  can  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

“There  is  only  one  religion,  which  was 
revealed  from  God.  Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Brah- 
manism and  other  so-called  religions  are 
the  inventions  of  men.  One  has  come 
down  from  heaven;  the  others  are  of  the 
earth,  earthly.  One  is  a divine  revela- 
tion from  the  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
the  others  are  moral  philosophy.  The 
theological  department  of  this  University 
was  established  by  the  government  to 
train  men  for  the  ministry.  The  Bible, 
the  inspired  word  of  God,  is  the  only 
necessary  textbook.  It  contains  enough 
of  truth  and  knowledge  to  employ  stu- 
dents during  their  lifetime,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  stick  to  it  rather 
than  waste  their  strength  and  time  in  the 
study  of  other  creeds  which  can  be  of  no 
use  whatever  to  them.  If  theologians  or 
students  have  curiosity  to  know  what  has 
been  taught  by  impostors  and  the  in- 
ventors of  false  religions,  they  can  do 
so  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
history  or  philosophy.” 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Harnack  in  the  same 
address  expressed  the  hope  “that  no 
theologian  shall  ever  leave  the  university 
without  a thorough  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  of  the  non-Christian  religions”  and 
that  “special  lecturers  be  secured  from 
time  to  time  for  the  Theological  Faculty 
on  the  great  non-Christian  systems  of 
philosophy  and  ethics.” 

Theodore  Parker  disliked  the  very 
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terminology  of  the  new  science  when  he 
declared — “There  are  comparative  re- 
ligions, but  Christianity  is  not  one  of 
them.” 

Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  took  up  the 
question  in  his  Encyclopedia  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.  563-577).  In,  dealing  with  what  he 
calls  “elenctics”  (apologetics)  he  had  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  in  the  Apologetic 
Department  of  Dogmatics  a knowledge 
of  the  Pseudo-Religions  is  taken  for 
granted.  The  Christian  religious  life  has 
its  antithesis.  Even  as  in  ethics  we  speak 
of  the  holy  and  the  sinful ; or  in  aes- 
thetics of  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  so 
in  the  realm  of  religion  there  must  be  the 
antithesis  of  the  true.  It  is  the  false.  The 
fact  is  that  both  in  the  Christian  Religion 
and  in  the  non-Christian  religions  there 
are  two  developments  proceeding  from 
the  self-same  principle,  namely,  the  orig- 
inal knowledge  of  God.  In  the  one  case 
this  principle  is  corrupted  through  sin, 
but  by  God’s  grace  restored  again ; in  the 
other  it  proceeds  on  the  line  of  degenera- 
tion. But  even  so,  we  can  discover 
something  of  the  innate  knowledge  of 
God  in  all  races.  Hence,  a two-fold  task 
is  before  us.  First,  the  study  of  the 
Pesudo-Religions,  and  second,  to  utilize 
the  results  obtained  to  discover  a rela- 
tionship of  these  religions  to  the  innate 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  two-fold  in- 
vestigation, the  History  of  Religions  be- 
longs not  to  the  theological  but  to  the 
literary  faculty ; that  is,  the  ethnological 
group.  The  second  part  only  belongs  to 
the  theological  faculty  under  the  head  of 
elenctics  (apologetics).  Theology  has 
the  greatest  interest  in  this  investigation, 
for  only  through  it  can  missions  receive 
the  right  guidance.  Entirely  apart  from 
its  utility  on  practical  lines  the  study  of 
non-Christian  religions  has  its  value.  Be- 


cause the  theologian  is  concerned  with 
the  arena  of  religious  thought,  he  must 
have  a view  of  the  whole  arena  and  not 
only  of  the  Christian  religion. 

So  far  we  have  summarized  his  argu- 
ment. Then,  Dr.  Kuyper  actually  goes 
on  to  say : “Even  if  the  result  of  these 
investigations  should  sometimes  lead  a 
single  student  to  become  a pervert  to 
Buddhism,  Islam  or  Judaism,  this  loss 
would  be  minor  compared  with  the  gain 
to  the  science  of  theology  in  presenting 
the  inadequacy  and  falsehood  of  the 
Pseudo-religions  over  against  the  abso- 
luteness and  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith.”10  Dr.  Kuyper  argues  against 
both  terms,  History  of  Religion  and  of 
Religions.  He  prefers  the  term  the  His- 
tory of  Pseudo-Religions.  But  it  is  of 
interest  to  add  that  this  year  steps  are 
being  taken  to  establish  a chair  of  mis- 
sions and  the  History  of  Religions  in  the 
Netherlands  and  that  the  professorship 
is  to  be  shared  by  the  Free  University  of 
Amsterdam.11 

The  value  of  the  study  of  the  non- 
Christian  systems  has  also  been  disputed 
on  practical  grounds.  Some  say  the  field 
is  too  large  by  far  to  attempt  to  cover  it 
in  a crowded  curriculum  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  Others  oppose  it  as 
unnecessary.  We  are  to  preach  Christ 
and  not  other  Saviours.  We  are  to  de- 
vote all  our  intellect  and  energies  to 
understand  as  far  as  we  may  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  the  Bible  and  can 
afford  to  neglect  utterly  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  non-Christian,  world.  It  is 
not  only  a matter  of  expediency,  but  of 
actual  living  values.  The  bacteriologist, 
they  say,  does  not  study  dead  germs ; the 
physician  deals  with  living  tissue;  why 
should  students  spend  time  in  the  study 
of  dead  or  dying  religions?  This  latter 
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argument  is  indeed  more  plausible  now 
than  it  would  have  been  forty  years  ago. 
In  a recent  letter  William  Hung  of 
Yenching  University,  China,  affirmed : 
“It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  state  in  the  history  of  missions 
when  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  for  mis- 
sionary leaders  to  study  the  Christian 
approaches  to  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
etc. ; the  scientific  study  of  these  non- 
Christian  religions  will  have  historical 
and  academic  interest,  but  it  has  ceased 
to  have  the  same  practical  importance  in 
missionary  work  it  used  to  have  up  to 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  We  must 
realize  that  the  frontier  of  our  mission- 
ary enterprise  has  changed  and  with  it 
we  must  also  change  the  old  tactics.  It 
is  partly  due  to  the  educational  activity 
of  the  Christian  movement  that  the  other 
religions  are  losing  the  grip  they  had  in 
non-Christian  lands.  While  Christianity 
is  making  in-roads  into  these  religions 
from  one  side  these  religions  are  suffer- 
ing a great  deal  more  in  the  rear,  from 
a group  of  new  enemies  who  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  into  their  territory,  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  Christianity 
must  ignore  the  incapacitated  older  re- 
ligions and  think  of  its  frontier  work  in 
terms  of  what  it  will  have  to  do  with 
new  forces,  scientific  agnosticism,  mater- 
ial determinism,  political  fascism,  and 
moral  iconoclasm.”12 

Even  in  the  case  of  Islam  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  battle  is  over 
■and  it  would  be  futile  to  forge  new 
weapons  or  burnish  old  ones  in  a conflict 
already  decided.  A British  statesman, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Near  East, 
wrote  to  me  last  year : “Islam,  as  you 

and  I in  our  respective  paths  knew  it,  is 
dead  in  Turkey;  it  is  dying  in  Persia;  it 
has  ceased  to  carry  real  weight  in  Egypt ; 


it  may  survive  for  a few  generations  in 
Arabia  and  elsewhere,  but  the  basic 
truths  of  Christianity  will  in  the  long  run 
even  there  prevail.” 

Now  these  views  are  so  evidently  one- 
sided that  they  scarcely  need  refutation. 
Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Shintoism  and 
Islam  are,  it  is  true,  disintegrating,  but 
they  are  themselves  conscious  of  this 
fact  and  are  therefore  everywhere  mak- 
ing attempts  to  hold  fast  their  age-long 
heritage  by  adapting  themselves  to  new 
conditions,  by  adopting  Christian  thought 
or  vocabulary,  by  carrying  on  active 
propaganda  even  in  Western  lands,  by 
using  nationalism  as  a last  defense,  and, 
with  their  back  to  the  wall,  making  a final 
struggle  to  hold  their  age-long  and  world- 
wide possessions. 

If  ever  the  Church  needed  to  know 
the  non-Christian  religions  and  philoso- 
phies, it  is  now.  If  ever  the  History  of 
Religions  deserved  a place  in  a theo- 
logical curriculum  it  is  today,  and  that 
for  at  least  three  reasons  : 

I.  This  subject  should  be  taught  in 
the  theological  seminary  because  only  a 
Christian  theologian  can  rightly  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  other  religions.  The  tragedy 
of  this  branch  of  learning  is  that  it  has 
been  too  exclusively  cultivated  and  taught 
by  those  who  were  not  theologians  or  at 
least  not  such  as  bowed  before  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  and  accepted 
their  testimony  regarding  the  absolute 
and  final  character  of  God’s  revelation  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  His- 
tory of  Religions  ? It  is  a long  story,  for 
we  agree  with  Brunner  that  the  heart  of 
the  history  of  humanity  is  the  history  of 
religions.13  All  the  ancient  civilizations 
revealed  by  archaeology  found  their  root 
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in  religious  beliefs.  If  we  define  re- 
ligion as  “the  ensemble  of  beliefs,  obliga- 
tions and  practices  by  which  man  recog- 
nizes the  supernatural  world,  performs 
his  duties  toward  it  and  asks  help  from 
it”  then  religion  is  as  old  as  the  oldest 
records  and  remains  of  man.14  “No  one 
any  longer  believes,”  says  Reinach,  “that 
even  quaternary  man  was  ignorant  of  re- 
ligion ; unless  we  admit  the  gratuitous 
and  puerile  hypothesis  of  a primitive 
revelation  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  re- 
ligions in  the  psychology  of  man,  not  of 
civilized  man,  but  of  man  the  farthest 
removed.”15 

That  is  the  issue  clearly  stated  by  a 
representative  of  the  rationalist  and  evo- 
lutionary school.  Revelation  or  evolu- 
tion ; God  or  man ; supernaturalism  or 
naturalism.  Alas,  in  the  writing  of  the 
History  of  Religions,  unbelief  and 
rationalism  have  had  the  largest  share 
and,  especially  during  the  past  century, 
“this  Science  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a deliberately  anti-Christian 
spirit.”10 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Lehmann  of 
the  University  of  Lund  for  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
learning.17  Centuries  before  Christ 
Herodotus  (481  B.  C.)  and  Plutarch, 
not  to  speak  of  Berosos  (280  B.  C.), 
gave  sketches  of  the  history  of  various 
religions  and  described  the  customs  of 
foreign  nations.  Strabo,  about  the  time 
of  Christ,  is  the  first  critical  writer  who 
deals  with  the  religions  of  the  Orient. 
He  was  followed  by  Varro  and  Tacitus. 

When  we  turn  to  Christian  writers, 
the  first  important  name  is  that  of  Au- 
gustine. In  his  book  the  “City  of  God” 
he  considers  the  heathen  religions  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Devil,  nevertheless  he 
quotes  from  non-Christian  writers,  es- 


pecially from  those  who  represent  Rome 
and  Manicheism.  Among  medieval 
writers  only  the  Scandinavian,  Saxo 
(1220)  and  the  Icelander,  Snorri  (1241) 
are  remarkable  for  their  contributions 
on  the  religions  of  Northern  Europe. 

Roger  Bacon  (1294)  wrote  a large 
work  on  Pagan  Religions  and  Islam. 
About  the  time  of  Bacon,  Mangu  Khan 
in  Mongolia  and  the  Emperor  Akbar 
(1542-1605)  in  India  held  congresses  of 
religion  in  which  Jews,  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians, Hindus,  Buddhists,  etc.,  took  part. 
These  were  the  precursors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  held  in  Chicago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
earliest  histories  of  religion  are  those 
written  by  Mohammedans  in  their  books 
on  geography  and  general  history.  The 
outstanding  name  is  that  of  Moh.  Abdul- 
karim  Sbahrastani  of  Khorasan,  Persia, 
whose  well-known  work  (1153  A.  D.) 
was  translated  into  German  and  English 
and  is  the  first  real  History  of  Religions 
in  world  literature.  Written  from  the 
Moslem  standpoint  he  divides  all  re- 
ligions as  follows  : Moslems  ; People  of 
the  Book  (Jews  and  Christians)  ; those 
who  have  a revelation  but  are  not  in- 
cluded in  class  two;  and  lastly,  free- 
thinkers and  philosophers.18  Similar 
works  appeared  in  India  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, but  they  are  inferior  in  character. 

Marco  Polo,  who  visited  Central  Asia 
in  1271  and  spent  seventeen  years  in  his 
travels,  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
Oriental  Religions  in  Europe  in  his  day. 

Meanwhile,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
writers  also  described  the  religions  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  time  of  their 
conquests. 

A Dutch  traveler,  Bosman,  lifted  the 
veil  of  paganism  on  the  Guinea  coast 
(1708)  and  the  Frenchman,  Charles 
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Brosses  wrote  the  first  book  on  Fetich- 
ism  in  1760. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Renaissance,  Erasmus  wrote  on  the 
heathen  origin  of  certain  elements  in 
the  Catholic  cult  and  teaching,  and  John 
Toland  wrote  on  the  same  subject  (1696) 
in  his  book  “Christianity  Not  Mysteri- 
ous.” Along  this  path  rationalism  then 
began  its  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion 
(in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Paul 
in  Romans,  and  that  of  the  Church 
Fathers),  by  denying  an  original  revela- 
tion. David  Hume’s  “Natural  History 
of  Religion”  (1757)  and  Voltaire’s  Es- 
say (1780)  are  typical.  German  ration- 
alism is  represented  by  Mullers  and 
Creuzer  at  the  beginning  of  the  XIX 
Century.  They  were  followed  by  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel. 

The  second  period  (before  we  speak 
of  the  real  founder  of  the  modern 
Science,  Max  Muller,  1823-1900),  is 
marked  by  a new  phase  of  historical  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  Orientalists 
who  specialized  in  one  or  more  aspects 
of  the  subject,  namely:  Duperron  on  the 
Parsis ; William  Jones  on  Sanskrit ; 
Champollion  on  Ancient  Egypt ; Rask, 
the  Dane,  on  Persia  and  India;  and  Nie- 
buhr, Botta,  Layard  and  others  on  the 
Babylonian  cult.  It  was  Ernest  Renan 
(1822-1892)  who  invented  the  term 
“Comparative  study  of  religions.”19 

But  in  a real  sense  the  life  of  Max 
Muller  and  his  work  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  this  new  science  of  the  History 
of  Religions.  Max  Muller,  born  in  Ger- 
many (1823),  studied  in  Paris,  and 
taught  in  London.  He  wrote  many  books, 
among  which  “Chips  from  a German 
Workshop,”  is  best  known.  Finally 
he  edited  his  great  monument  and  life- 
work,  a series  of  “The  Sacred  Books  of 


the  East.”  His  theory  of  the  origin  of 
Religion  was  that  the  so-called  original 
Henotheistic  Nature  Worship,  degener- 
ated into  Polytheism,  sank  into  Fetich- 
ism,  and  then  rose  in  some  cases  to  new 
forms  of  Pantheism  or  Theism. 

Max  Muller’s  colleague  at  Oxford, 
Tylor,  followed  by  Andrew  Lang,  criti- 
cised this  theory.  Tylor  published  his 
book  “Primitive  Culture”  (1871)  in 
which  he  emphasized  Animism  as  the 
source  of  all  religious  beliefs.  This  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  “Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology”  (London,  1877). 
Parallel  with  these  theories  Totemism 
came  to  the  front.  This  word  was  first 
used  by  J.  Long  (1791)  in  reference  to 
the  beliefs  of  the  American  Indians. 
Frazer  and  Lang  (for  a time)  followed 
this  hypothesis  and  even  Robertson 
Smith  in  his  “Religion  of  the  Semites” 
(1889)  made  Totemism  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  early  religion.  Others 
became  their  disciples,  among  whom  were 
Lubbock  and  Jevons.  This  particular 
theory,  however,  did  not  meet  with  uni- 
versal acceptance.  A group  of  Dutch 
scholars  led  by  Tiele  (1830-1902)  pre- 
pared the  middle  ground  between  the 
Evolution  and  the  Revelation  schools. 
Tide’s  “Gifford  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Religion”  (Edinburgh  1896)  marked 
the  new  epoch.  He  was  followed  by  an- 
other Hollander,  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la 
Saussaye  (1848-1920)  and  by  the  Swiss 
Orelli  (1911).  Neither  of  these  writers 
accepted  the  evolutionary  view ; Orelli 
especially  emphasizes  the  fact  of  primi- 
tive monotheism  among  all  nations.  The 
latest  textbook  on  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, and  that  which  is  considered 
the  best  in  Germany,  is  based  upon  the 
work  of  Chantepie.  The  fourth  edition, 
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revised,  appeared  in  1925.  (2  vols.  by 

Bertholet  and  Lehmann,  Tubingen). 

Meanwhile,  in  France  we  find  the  im- 
portant names  of  Reville,  who  founded 
a “Review  of  the  History  of  Religions 
Darmesteter,  the  translator  of  the 
“Avesta Barth  ; Maspero  ; and  Reinach. 
Another  group  of  sociologists  who  made 
special  study  of  the  History  of  Religions, 
was  led  by  Durkheim.  Their  quarterly 
publications  are  interesting  as  they  fre- 
quently contain  criticism  of  the  positions 
taken  by  Tylor,  Robertson  Smith,  etc. 

The  present  status  of  the  History  of 
Religions,  even  among  those  who  reject 
Revelation,  is  that  neither  the  theory  of 
evolution  nor  that  of  degeneration  is 
wholly  accepted  other  than  as  an  hy- 
pothesis. The  tendency  is  to  deal,  not 
with  the  theory  of  origins,  but  with  the 
history  of  development.  “Primitive  Cul- 
ture” no  longer  signifies  the  original  con- 
dition of  humanity.  One  hears  less  and 
less  of  “the  noble  primitive  faith”  of  sav- 
ages in  their  pristine  innocence,  because 
the  real  character  of  Fetichism,  Magic, 
and  Totemism  is  now  better  known.  A 
greater  emphasis  was  put  on  earlier 
monotheistic  ideas,  especially  by  Andrew 
Lang  in  his  book  “The  Making  of  Re- 
ligion” and  by  Howitt  on  “The  Native 
Tribes  of  Southern  Australia”  (London 
1904). 

Alkema  and  Bezemer  of  the  University 
of  Utrecht  in  their  recent  book  “Volken- 
kunde  van  Nederlandsch  Indie”  have  a 
special  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  Na- 
ture religions  and  do  not  accept  the  evo- 
lutionary theory  at  all  (pp.  126-204). 
(Haarlem  1928). 

They  say : “The  study  of  primitive 

religion  has  been  altogether  too  much 
swayed  by  the  evolutionary  hypothesis 
and  those  who  wrote  on  the  subject  ap- 


proached it  with  pre-judgments.”  They 
give  as  instances,  Max  Muller,  Hegel, 
and  Darwin,  but  especially  Tylor  (Prim- 
itive Culture  1871).  Wilken  too,  fol- 
lowed the  latter,  but  both  were  assailed 
by  later  scholarship.  Many  contested  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Tylor  on  the 
animistic  origin  of  religion.  The  follow- 
ing are  mentioned : Mauss  of  Paris ; 

Van  Gennep  of  Neuchatel,  etc.,  and 
especially  Prensz  of  Berlin,  Kruijt  of 
Java,  and  Schmidt. 

Their  conclusion  is  that  not  animistic 
thought  but  pre-animistic  thought  is  the 
oldest  religious  conception. 

“The  fact  is”  we  quote  again,  “that 
the  evolutionary  theory  as  explanation 
of  the  history  of  human  thought  is  more 
and  more  being  abandoned.  After  all,  it 
is  only  a theory  and  has  raised  more  dif- 
ficulties than  it  has  explained.  Even  as 
a working  hypothesis  it  is  to  be  con- 
demned.” Professor  Dr.  J.  Huizenga 
recently  gave  an  address  at  Utrecht  on 
the  history  of  civilization  in  which  he  de- 
fended this  thesis : “The  Evolution- 

theory  has  been  a liability  and  not  an 
asset  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the 
history  of  civilization.”20 

The  degeneration-theory,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  gaining  adherents  among  ethnol- 
ogists as  well  as  among  theologians ; 
among  them  is  R.  R.  Marett,  who  speaks 
of  ups  and  downs  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion. 

Professor  Le  Roy,  after  twenty  years 
among  the  tribes  of  Africa,  states  that 
“when  you  have  lived  with  primitives  a 
long  time,  when  you  have  come  to  be 
accepted  as  one  of  them,  entering  into 
their  life  and  mentality,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  language,  practices 
and  beliefs,  you  reach  the  conclusion  that 
behind  what  is  called  their  naturism, 
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animism  or  fetichism,  everywhere  there 
rises  up  real  and  living,  though  often 
more  or  less  veiled,  the  notion  of  a 
higher  God,  above  men,  manes,  spirits 
and  all  the  forces  of  nature.  Other 
beliefs  are  variable,  like  the  ceremonies 
attached  to  them,  but  this  one  is  universal 
and  fundamental.”21 

Schmidt  and  Le  Roy  have  found  dis- 
ciples. In  the  valuable  Bibliotheque 
Catholique  des  Sciences  Religieuses  a 
volume  has  just  appeared  on  Polytheism 
and  Fetichism  written  by  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  in  West  Africa;  it 
closes  with  a chapter  on  primitive  reve- 
lation. The  religion  of  primitive  tribes 
in  West  Africa,  the  author  says,  always 
includes  five  elements,  all  of  which  are 
impossible  to  explain  without  accepting 
the  fact  that  God  has  spoken  (Heb. 
i :i ) . These  five  elements  are:  An  or- 
ganized family  life;  a name  for  a su- 
preme, unseen  Power,  sovereign  and 
benevolent ; a moral  sense,  namely  of 
truth,  justice,  shame  and  a knowledge 
that  there  is  good  and  evil ; the  idea  of 
“soul”  in  every  African  language  and 
the  universal  belief  that  this  soul  does 
not  die  with  the  death  of  the  body ; and, 
finally,  communion  with  the  unseen  su- 
preme Power  by  prayer  and  sacrificial 
rites.  “Devant  ces  considerations  l’hy- 
pothese  de  la  Revelation  primitive  prend 
bien  de  la  vraisemblance.”22  Before  such 
considerations  the  hypothesis  of  a Prim- 
itive revelation  takes  on  every  appearance 
of  truth. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  tide 
has  turned  and  that  we  have,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  outstanding  scholars 
in  this  field  who  hold  fast  to  super- 
naturalism and  are  opposed  to  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  as  the  sole  key  to  the 
history  of  religion.  Among  them  we 


may  mention  Archbishop  Soderblom,23 
Alfred  Bertholet  and  Edward  Lehman,24 
Alfred  Blum-Ernst,25  Le  Roy,26  Albert 
C.  Kruijt,27  but  especially  P.  Wilhelm 
Schmidt,  founder  of  the  anthropological 
review  Anthropos  and  professor  of  eth- 
nology and  philology  in  the  University 
of  Vienna.28  The  exhaustive  work  of 
this  Roman  Catholic  savant  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Idea  of  God,  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  volumes.  In  the  two 
which  have  already  appeared,  he  weighs 
in  the  balance  the  various  old  theories  of 
Lubbock,  Spencer,  Tylor,  Andrew  Lang, 
Frazer,  etc.,  and  finds  them  all  wanting. 
The  idea  of  God,  he  concludes,  did  not 
come  by  evolution  but  by  revelation. 
Anthropology  and  ethnology  are  also 
swinging  away  from  the  old  evolutionary 
concept  as  regards  primitive  races.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Lowie  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  in  his  recent 
important  study  on  Primitive  Society, 
says,  “The  time  has  come  for  eschewing 
the  all-embracing  and  baseless  theories 
of  yore  and  to  settle  down  to  sober  his- 
torical research.  The  Africans  did  not 
pass  from  a Stone  Age  to  an  Age  of 
Copper  and  Bronze  and  then  to  an  Iron 
Age  ....  they  passed  directly  from 
stone  tools  to  the  manufacture  of  iron 
tools.”  (13th  Edition  N.  Y.  p.  436,  437) 
And  he  concludes  “that  neither  morpho- 
logically nor  dynamically  can  social  life 
be  said  to  have  progressed  from  a stage 
of  savagery  to  a stage  of  enlightenment.” 
Moreover,  the  evolutionary  hypothesis 
in  religion  is  very  seriously  embarrassed, 
whenever  it  grapples  with  the  problems 
of  sin— its  universality,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  its  correlate  in  subjective  real- 
ity namely  conscience.  No  less  is  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion contradicted  by  the  accumulating 
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evidence  of  early  monotheistic  ideas 
among  the  least  culturally  developed 
races.283,  (Jordan,  Comp.  Rel.  its  Gen- 
esis and  Growth  pp.  237-247). 

Even  in  our  own  land  and  from  un- 
expected quarters  there  are  voices  warn- 
ing us  that  in  the  study  of  the  History  of 
Religions  we  must  not  neglect  our  prin- 
cipal source-book,  namely,  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Professor  Irving  F.  Wood 
of  Smith  College  wrote  a valuable  paper 
on  “The  Contribution  of  the  Bible  to  the 
History  of  Religion.”29  His  words  are 
suggestive  and  make  us  hope  for  the  day 
when  Christian  scholars  will  regard  the 
Scriptures  not  only  as  a source-book 
but  as  “the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice”  in  the  comparative  study  of  re- 
ligion. Professor  Wood  says : 

“The  History  of  Religion  is  the  pro- 
foundest  attempt  to  understand  the  inner 
life,  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  ever 
made  in  the  field  of  scholarship.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  that  the  Bible 
takes  its  place  beside  other  sacred  litera- 
tures as  only  one  of  the  great  documents 
in  the  religious  evolution  of  mankind. 
Moreover,  since  a knowledge  of  the 
Biblical  religions  is  often  assumed — how 
mistakenly  we  all  know — to  be  the  com- 
mon possession  of  intelligent  people,  the 
emphasis  of  students  of  the  history  of 
religion  is  often  thrown  upon  those 
Oriental  religions  which  require  much 
explanation  if  they  are  to  be  understood 
by  Occidentals ; or  even  upon  the  re- 
ligious ideas  and  practices  of  primitive 
races.” 

“So  far  has  the  pendulum  swung  in 
this  direction  that  the  student  of  the 
Bible  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  acolyte 
at  a minor  shrine  in  the  great  temple 
where  are  placed  the  altars  of  the  re- 


ligions of  the  world.  It  is  time  for  the 
pendulum  to  swing  back  somewhat. 
Bible  students  may  well  claim  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Bible  among  the  literary 
sources  of  the  History  of  Religion ; not 
on  the  old  ground  that  it  presents  the 
true  religion  and  all  the  rest  are  false, 
but  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  literature 
of  greatest  importance.  It  presents 
much  material  in  better  form  than  any 
other  literature ; and  it  presents  some  su- 
premely important  elements  not  presented 
at  all  elsewhere.”  Professor  Wood  does 
not  go  far  enough  and  yet  we  are  grate- 
ful. He  gives  as  reasons  for  his  posi- 
tion that:  (a)  Other  Sacred  Scriptures 
are  detached  from  history  while  the 
Bible  is  embedded  in  history;  (b)  for 
the  most  part  the  literature  of  the  great 
Oriental  religions  is  in  a social  vacuum 
but  the  Bible  gives  the  religious  biog- 
raphy of  a nation;  (c)  the  Bible  is  the 
one  book  where  we  can  clearly  trace  the 
growth  of  an  ethical  monotheism.  And 
he  concludes : 

“The  Bible  does  not  philosophize,  yet 
the  most  important  contributions  in  that 
field  will  come,  I am  confident,  from  the 
familiar  pages  of  the  Bible.  Biblical 
scholarship  will  yet  bear  the  leading  part 
in  the  history  of  religion.” 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  only 
a Biblical  theologian  can  rightly  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  history  of  Re- 
ligion. 

II.  The  History  of  Religion  de- 
serves a place  in  the  Discipline  of  a Theo- 
logical Seminary  because  it  lies  at  the 
basis  of  “elenctics”  or  the  apologetic  of 
Christianity  over  against  the  non-Cliris- 
tian  zvorld.  We  cannot  give  a right 
apologetic  unless  we  know  the  history  of 
the  religious  struggles  and  aspirations, 
the  religious  failures  and  degenerations 
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of  the  non-Christian  world.  The  mis- 
sionary enterprise  is  to  make  disciples  of 
all  nations ; to  win  out-and-out  converts 
to  Christ,  not  merely  to  share  our  own 
experiences  with  those  of  other  faiths. 
The  Jerusalem  message  asserted  un- 
equivocally and  without  compromise  the 
finality  and  absoluteness  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  at  the  same  time  insisted  that  we  are 
to  find  avenues  of  approach  and  points 
of  contact  with  those  of  other  faiths  by 
a thorough  and  sympathetic  study  of 
what  is  best  in  their  creeds  and  conduct. 
Only  by  such  scholarly  effort  and  pains- 
taking approach  can  we  learn  the  values 
of  the  non-Christian  religions  and  the 
value  of  those  values.30 

The  knowledge  of  other  religions  un- 
doubtedly is  valuable  to  the  missionary 
who  is  anxious  to  find  points  of  contact 
between  himself  and  the  heathen  world, 
valuable  for  comparative  purposes,  to 
show  wherein  Christianity  excels  all 
other  religions,  valuable  also  as  showing 
that  these  religions  were  providential  an- 
ticipations of  a wider  and  more  im- 
portant truth ; but  most  of  all  valuable 
because  it  creates  a spirit  of  sympathy 
and  “compassion  for  the  ignorant  and 
those  that  are  out  of  the  way.”  This  is 
indispensable  to  every  missionary  who 
would  have  the  heart  and  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

For,  as  Dr.  Oesterly  points  out:  “The 
study  of  Comparative  Religion  will  in 
the  future  become  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  else 
— its  handmaiden.  If  the  former,  then 
Christian  Apologetics  will  have  to  find 
new  defensive  armour;  but  if  the  latter, 
then  its  offensive  armour  will  have  be- 
come stronger  than  ever.”31  His  own 
books  are  an  illustration  of  this 
danger. 31a 


Moreover,  this  branch  of  learning  is 
of  use  not  only  to  the  future  missionary, 
but  to  every  theological  student  because 
the  eye  that  has  been  sharpened  through 
a comparative  study  of  religions  can 
better  realize  the  religious  content  of 
Christianity  itself ; and  the  history  of 
Christianity  can  be  rightly  understood 
only  when  one  has  studied  the  non-Chris- 
tian religions  which  have  borrowed  so 
much  and  from  which  Christianity  has 
borrowed  so  little ; and  above  all,  to 
which  it  stands  in  sharp  contrast  as  the 
religion  of  Revelation  and  Redemp- 
tion.311* 

No  one  can  longer  ignore  the  science 
of  the  History  of  Religions.  It  is  found 
in  popular  form  in  our  best  magazines 
and  in  all  sorts  of  hand  books  (some  of 
them  superficial  and  some  of  them  super- 
cilious) that  profess  to  introduce  the 
West  to  the  philosophies  of  the  East.  In 
any  case,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
comparative  study  of  religion  and  the 
history  of  religion  is  now  carried  on  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  not  to 
speak  of  high-schools,  and  the  problems 
that  it  raises  must  be  solved  by  facing 
them  squarely,  not  by  ignoring  them. 
The  depreciation  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  other  faiths  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
Christ’s  words  “I  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill”  have  been  w7rested  out  of 
their  context  and  made  to  mean  that  He 
came  to  fulfill  the  Bhagavad-gita,  the 
Analects  of  Confucius,  and  even  the 
Koran!  while  the  Old  Testament  is  desig- 
nated mere  folklore  and  goes  by  the 
board.  It  is  highly  encouraging  that,  in 
contrast  to  this  easy-going  anti-super- 
naturalistic  tendency,  we  have  the  works 
of  Andrew  Lang,32  von  Orelli,33  S.  H. 
Kellogg,34  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  Moulton, 
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Jevons  and  others  already  mentioned. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  study  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Primitives,  Le  Roy  comes 
to  this  sober  and  conservative  general 
value- judgment. 

“In  this  great  question  [of  the  origin 
of  Religion]  as  it  presents  itself  to  us, 
the  human  species  migrated  from  the 
original  spot  where  it  first  appeared,  at 
a period  which  science  is  powerless  to 
determine  in  a precise  manner.  There 
had  been  put  into  its  possession  a fund 
of  religious  and  moral  truths,  with  the 
elements  of  a worship,  the  whole  rooted 
in  the  very  nature  of  man,  and  there 
conserved  along  with  the  family,  develop- 
ing with  society.  Each  race  according 
to  its  particular  mentalities,  its  intellec- 
tual tendency,  and  the  special  conditions 
of  its  life,  gradually  established  those 
superficially  varied  but  fundamentally 
identical  forms  that  we  call  religions. 
Everywhere  and  from  the  beginning, 
there  were  attached  to  these  religions, 
myths,  superstitions,  and  magics  which 
vitiated  and  disfigured  them,  and  turned 
them  from  their  object.”35 

Such  a conclusion  is  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 
Here  we  have  the  basis  of  the  true 
science  of  Religion.  The  Bible  is  there- 
fore the  most  important  missionary  text- 
book. It  reveals  the  ground,  the  motive, 
the  method,  and  the  goal  of  an  enter- 
prise planned  from  all  eternity  namely, 
the  revelation  of  the  Father’s  love  to  a 
lost  world.36  (Ephesians  3:8-11). 

Because  in  many  circles  this  Biblical 
basis  has  been  abandoned  or  considered 
of  secondary  importance,  men  are  ask- 
ing Whither  bound  in  Foreign  Missions? 
A sympathetic  appreciation  and  interpre- 
tation of  all  the  spiritual  values  in  what- 
ever faith  they  may  be  found  is  not  suf- 
ficient. It  is  a great  advance  on  the 


evolutionary  school  which  refuses  to  see 
any  generic  distinction  between  religions 
and  finds  their  common  origin  in  the 
primitive  cult  of  a caveman.  But  will 
such  appraisal  of  values,  with  its  proper 
labels  for  all  religions  in  the  religious 
market-place  of  the  world  really  further 
the  missionary  task?  No.  It  is  not 
enough  to  present  evidence  for  the  su- 
periority of  the  Christian  religion — wre 
must  proclaim  its  unique  and  final  mes- 
sage of  redemption. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Julius  Richter  of 
Berlin,  who  expressed  his  surprise  that 
so  much  of  the  work  done  in  preparation 
for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Council  at  Jerusalem  was  a re- 
valuation of  heathenism  and  states  his 
belief  that  this  was  largely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Ritschlian  theology.  “The 
inward  attitude  of  the  missionary,”  he 
says,  “must  not  be  that  he  has  something 
better  to  offer  the  heathen  than  previous- 
ly they  possessed  ....  he  comes  rather 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  in  His  name  offers  divine 
salvation.  If  he  be  uncertain  of  this,  he 
should  leave  missions  alone.”37  We  must 
follow  Paul.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
is  a profound  but  also  a lucid  missionary 
document.  Heathenism  in  whatever 
form  (even  the  neo-paganism  of  Amer- 
ica) is  a unified  antagonism,  a defection 
from  God  and  a defection  which  in  the 
last  resort  is  guilty.  The  non-Christian 
world  when  it  faces  Calvary  can  only 
confess  its  utter  bankruptcy,  no  less  than 
the  individual  does : 

“Nothing  in  my  hand  I bring, 

Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I cling ; 

Naked  come  to  Thee  for  dress ; 

Helpless  look  to  Thee  for  grace.” 

All  human  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags 
before  God’s  holiness  ; and  any  other  con- 
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ception  of  the  Revelation  of  Christ  to 
humanity  would  make  Christianity  a 
Round  Table  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
instead  of  a narrow  way  for  surrender 
and  the  carrying  of  a cross. 

At  home  also,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  occasioned  by  new 
cults  and  new  philosophies  which  in- 
creasingly make  inroads  on  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  we  need  to  understand  these 
new  religions,  for  the  defense  and 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  The  church 
is  not  merely  “a  philanthropic  benevo- 
lent Society”  although  it  has  its  social 
obligations, — but  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth.  Our  land  is  overrun  with 
false  messiahs ; their  propaganda  fills  the 
press  and  their  voices  are  heard  on  the 
radio.  Who  can  defend  the  faith  against 
the  new  American  cults,  Spiritualism, 
Christian  Science,  Russellism,  Human- 
ism, Theosophy,  Bahaism,  and  the  vag- 
aries of  all  the  Oriental  Swamis  and 
Yogis,  without  some  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  anti-Christian  origin  and  back- 
ground? When  a graduate  of  a theo- 
logical seminary  finds  this  confusion  of 
tongues  in  his  own  parish,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  N.  T.  Greek 
will  scarcely  suffice.  On  one  occasion  a 
friend  said  to  Hudson  Taylor,  “would 
you  not  be  glad  if  someone  could  give 
you  the  gift  of  tongues  for  your  mis- 
sionaries?” He  replied,  “I  should  de- 
cline it.  We  need  all  the  time  it  takes 
us  to  learn  the  Chinese  language  so  that 
we  may  learn  to  think  as  they  think  and 
to  feel  about  things  as  they  feel.  If  we 
had  the  language  at  once  we  should  make 
a hundred  serious  mistakes  due  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  Chinese  mind,  Chinese 
manners  and  customs.”  What  is  true  of 
the  foreign  field  is  true  in  a measure 
also  at  home.  A pastor  in  the  suburbs 


of  Chicago  told  me  he  was  compelled  to 
study  “Comparative  Religion”  anew  to 
meet  the  seventeen  different  “isms”  in 
his  own  parish ! It  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  History  of  Religion  that  will  enable 
such  apologetic  at  home  and  abroad. 

III.  The  study  of  the  non-Christian 
religions  and  the  application  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  that  study  will  lead  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  distinctive 
doctrines  and  spirit  of  Christianity  and  a 
conviction  that  Christ  is  the  only  hope 
of  the  world, — that  Christianity  there- 
fore is  the  final  and  absolute  religion. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  a study, 
as  reverent  as  it  is  scholarly  and  thor- 
ough, is  the  recent  volume  by  Friedrich 
Heiler  on  Prayer.38  He  calls  it  “an  in- 
vestigation, historical  and  psychological, 
of  the  history  of  prayer”  and  one  closes 
the  book  (which  deals  with  prayer 
among  all  nations  and  all  religions)  with 
the  deep  conviction  that : 

“Far  and  wide,  though  all-unknowing, 
Pants  for  Thee  each  human  breast; 
Human  tears  for  Thee  are  flowing 
Human  hearts  in  Thee  would  rest ; 
Thirsting  as  for  dews  of  even, 

As  the  new-mown  grass  for  rain, 

Thee  they  seek  as  God  of  heaven, 

Thee  as  man  for  sinners  slain.” 

The  prayer-life  of  the  non-Christian 
world  studied  in  such  fashion  becomes  a 
mighty  motive  and  incentive  to  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  “O  Thou  that  hear- 
est  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh 
come !”  For  prayer  is  the  central  phe- 
nomenon in  all  religions,  the  index  of 
their  spiritual  content,  and  the  ther- 
mometer of  the  soul’s  temperature  in  its 
search  for  God. 

Four  of  the  great  non-Christian  relig- 
ions today  are  Judaism,  Hinduism,  Budd- 
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hism  and  Islam.  The  strength  of  these 
systems  of  thought  lies  not  in  their  bad 
qualities  or  tendencies,  but  in  their  good ; 
not  in  their  erroneous  teachings,  but  in 
their  truths  and  half-truths.  To  study 
them  with  sympathy  therefore,  we  must 
seek  to  know  where  their  strength  lies 
and  give  full  credit  to  all  the  elements 
of  truth  and  beauty  we  discover ; in  order 
that  we  may  with  greater  joy  and  bold- 
ness preach  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  al- 
together strength  and  beauty,  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  because  in  Him  dwells  all  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

Now  the  central  affirmation  of  Hindu- 
ism is  in  its  pantheistic  formula  “Thou 
art  that;”3Sa-  the  personal  becomes  the 
impersonal,  and  the  denial  of  personality 
in  God  and  man  issues  in  a pantheism 
in  which  moral  distinctions  tend  com- 
pletely to  disappear  by  an  over-emphasis 
of  the  truth  of  God’s  immanence.  The 
central  affirmation  of  Buddhism,  is  that 
the  renunciation  of  desire,  even  the  de- 
sire to  live,  is  the  way  of  escape  from  the 
misery  of  existence.  It  is  an  over- 
emphasis of  the  truth  of  death  to  self 
and  of  man’s  nothingness.  The  central 
affirmation  of  Mohammedanism  is  the 
absolute  unity  of  God  and  His  sov- 
ereignty, the  Pantheism  of  Force,  an 
over-emphasis  of  God’s  transcendence 
and  a denial  of  His  Incarnation.  The 
central  thought  of  Judaism  is  the  holiness 
of  God  and  His  covenant  faithfulness  to 
a chosen  people.  But  the  rejection  of 
the  Messiah  resulted  in  an  arrested  de- 
velopment and  confined  the  program  of 
the  race  to  Zionism. 

The  central  affirmation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  that  God,  who  is  eternally 
both  transcendent  and  immanent,  became 
incarnate  in  Christ,  taking  sinful  man 


back  into  His  favor  and  that  by  His 
death  and  resurrection  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood  and  receive,  by 
grace  alone,  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
eternal  life  and  joy — and  are  translated 
from  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God,  to  share  with  Him 
the  unspeakable  privilege  of  extending 
His  kingdom  among  men. 

Now  in  trying  to  present  this  unique 
message,  contact  with  non-Christian 
thought  and  life  often  sheds  light  on  the 
vital  elements  of  Christianity,  deepens 
our  conception  of  its  truths  and  brings 
out  forgotten  or  underestimated  doc- 
trines. Against  the  darkness  or  twilight- 
shadows  of  heathenism  and  Islam,  Chris- 
tian beliefs  and  ideas  are  thrown  into 
bold  relief,  like  a sunlit  face  in  one  of 
Rembrandt’s  paintings. 

This  applies  to  such  doctrines  as  In- 
spiration and  Revelation  when  compared 
with  the  Islamic  idea ; the  Virgin-birth 
when  compared  with  so-called  parallels 
in  other  religions;  the  Trinity ; the  Atone- 
ment ; Predestination  according  to  Paul 
and  according  to  Islamic  theology ; the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  in  contrast  with  the 
Hindu  belief  in  metempsychosis  or  an 
infinite  series  of  incarnations;  the  life  of 
the  believer  hid  in  Christ  with  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  Bhakti. 

The  life  and  history  of  Islam,  for  ex- 
ample, afford  the  strongest  psychological 
argument  and  historical  proof  of  the  ir- 
repressible yearning  of  the  heart  for  a 
divine-human  mediator.  For  the  re- 
ligion that  came  to  stamp  out  the  deifica- 
tion of  Christ  ended  in  an  apotheosis  of 
its  own  prophet,  Mohammed,  and  in  al- 
most universal  saint-worship.  Gottfried 
Simon  testifies  that  his  study  of  Islam  in 
Sumatra  deepened  his  appreciation  of 
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vital  Christianity.  “Certain  aspects  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  seemed  to  me 
not  fundamental  for  my  own  religious 
life,  have  been  shown  by  comparison  with 
Islam  to  be  indispensable  and  construc- 
tive elements.”39  And  Canon  Geoffrey 
Dale  of  Zanzibar  says  that,  in  contact 
with  Islam,  Christians  are  compelled  to 
think  through  the  exact  meaning  of  their 
belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  forced  to 
apprehend  more  clearly  the  idea  of  the 
transcendence  of  God.  “They  have  been 
startled  into  self-examination  by  the  in 
sha  Allah  and  the  Alhantdu  ’lillah  of  the 
Moslem.”40 

Also,  face  to  face  with  non-Christians, 
we  will  learn  to  use  simpler  and  less  con- 
fusing spiritual  terminology  and  see  to 
it  that  the  Christian  message  is  clad  in  a 
garb  that  will  do  it  no  discredit.  At  some 
of  the  conferences  we  held  in  South 
India  in  1928,  it  was  resolved  that  “the 
Indian  Church  should  set  apart  some  of 
its  members  for  definite  Christian  work 
among  Moslems,  for  this  would  help  to 
clarify  and  crystallize  the  theology  and 
strengthen  the  life  of  the  South  Indian 
Church.”  It  was  a Moslem  theologian, 
Ibn-al-Arabi,  who  said  “that  the  error  of 
Christianity  does  not  lie  in  making  Christ 
God,  but  that  it  lies  in  making  God 
Christ.”41  What  did  he  mean?  The 

depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  becomes 
more  real  and  precious  when  we  are 
compelled  by  Moslem  thought  to  take 
it  out  of  the  category  of  mere  dogma 
into  the  realm  of  vital  Christian  exper- 
ience. When  we  see  an  intellectual 
stumbling-block  become  a stepping-stone 
to  faith  and  joy  and  the  abundant  life  in 
Moslem  converts  then  we  realize  that  the 
Trinity  is  the  very  heart  of  Christian 


theism.42  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  late 
Canon  Gairdner  reminds  us,  “The  unity 
of  God  needs  to  be  emphasized  afresh. 
Some  presentations  of  the  Atonement 
that  were  distressingly  suggestive  of 
Tritheism,  even  to  the  extent  of  asserting 
the  existence  of  differences  of  ethical 
character  within  the  Godhead  may  be 
henceforth  buried,  surely  unlamented.”43 
The  greatest  gain  of  all  from  a true 
theological  study  of  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion will  be  the  conviction  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  finality  and  suffi- 
ciency of  Christ.  This  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  of  the  ancient  heathen  re- 
ligions are  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  Every 
careful  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
notices  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
forms  of  idolatry  with  which  Israel  came 
into  contact,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Phoenician,  Moabite,  Ammonite, 
Hittite,  Philistinian,  Greek  and  Roman 
cults  and  deities — “gods  many  and 
lords  many.”  Yet  in  the  midst  of  such 
an  environment  the  universal  mission 
and  message  of  Israel  to  the  nations  was 
never  lost  from  sight.  The  unity  of  the 
race,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  promise 
of  blessing  to  Noah,  and  for  all  nations 
of  the  earth  through  Abraham’s  seed 
in  the  fullness  of  time;  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Amos,  Habakkuk,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Joel,  Haggai  and  Mal- 
achi  concerning  the  Messiah,  all  pro- 
claim that  the  name  of  Jehovah  “shall 
be  great  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same”  and  that 
this  knowledge  shall  once  “cover  the 
whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 
Only  one  Saviour,  only  one  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  only  one  name  exalted  above 
every  name,  only  one  Messiah,  only  one 
Son-of-man  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
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judgment,  only  one  kingdom  that  is  to 
be  established  forever  when  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  have  become  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  has  the  same  uni- 
versal outlook  and  the  same  emphasis 
on  one,  only  Saviour.  Our  Lord  Him- 
self and  his  apostles  were  conscious  of  a 
world-mission.  Although  He  was  sent 
primarily  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd  who 
has  other  sheep  among  all  nations.  Al- 
though Von  Harnack  (in  a chapter 
which  Dr.  James  Moffatt  characterized 
as  the  most  controversial  and  the  least 
convincing  of  his  great  work  on  the  Mis- 
sion and  Expansion  of  Christendom) 
concludes  that  Jesus  was  not  conscious 
of  a universal  mission  and  that  the  great 
commission  as  recorded  is  not  genuine ; 
yet,  in  that  very  chapter  Harnack  admits 
that  the  fourth  gospel  is  saturated  with 
statements  of  a directly  universalistic 
character.  And  he  concludes  that  “Christ 
shattered  Judaism  and  brought  out  the 
kernel  of  the  Religion  of  Israel,  thereby, 
and  by  his  own  death  founded  the  uni- 
versal religion.”44 

The  universality  and  finality  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
has  been  maintained  on  various  grounds, 
scriptural,  ethical,  philosophical,  or  for 
missionary,  that  is  to  say,  pragmatic 
reasons.  Dr.  Heinrich  Frick  argued 
that  “we  do  not  need  a new  interpreta- 
tion of  Christian  missions,  but  rather  a 
revival  of  their  most  ancient  form  based 
on  the  consciousness  of  the  final  and 
absolute  superiority  of  the  Gospel  over 
all  the  other  religious  messages  of  the 
world.45  A thoughtful  writer  of  the 
Anglican  Church  based  a strong  argu- 
ment for  the  finality  and  absoluteness  of 
Christianity  on  the  sole  fact  of  the  In- 


carnation and  its  implications.46  Tro- 
eltsch  once  believed  he  had  discovered 
the  ultimate  and  universal  validity  of 
Christianity,  but  later  he  abandoned  that 
position  and  publicly  repudiated  the  mis- 
sionary idea,  saying  of  the  ethnic  re- 
ligions in  relation  to  Christianity : “There 
can  be  no  conversion  or  transformation 
of  one  into  the  other,  but  only  a measure 
of  agreement  and  mutual  understanding.” 
He  has  many  disciples  in  our  day. 

If  this  be  so,  we  must  be  content  to  see 
the  missionary  enterprise  dwindle  away ; 
and  the  most  statesmanlike  proposal 
would  be  to  organize  a League  of  Re- 
ligions similar  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
followed  by  a spiritual  disarmament  con- 
ference! This  cannot  be. 

Evidence  from  every  mission  field,  on 
the  contrary,  proves  that  to  hold  fast  the 
absoluteness  of  the  Christian  revelation 
is  a vital  necessity.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
H.  R.  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh  “The 
problem  of  its  own  absoluteness  is  to 
Christianity  one  of  life  and  death.  Either 
we  have  in  Christ  something  less  than 
complete  certainty  of  God  which  means 
the  readjustment  of  all  our  religious 
estimates,  or  it  is  actually  complete  cer- 
tainty that  we  do  have ; therefore,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  final  faith.”47 

The  missionary  enterprise  fears  neither 
criticism,  nor  opposition,  nor  competition. 
God’s  promise  stands.  His  Spirit  con- 
trols. Christ  Himself  is  with  us  and 
He  can  not  be  defeated,  nor  will  He 
share  dominion  with  any  rival.  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  triumphant,  our  enemies 
themselves  being  the  judges.  The  British 
Rationalist  Press  declared  it  in  their  An- 
nual for  1919;  “The  survival  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  realistic  atmosphere  of  the 
West  is  an  amazing  and  impressive  phe- 
nomenon. Defenses  it  has  none;  its  last 
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bastions  were  pulverized  at  least  a gen- 
eration ago.  But  still  it  rears  its  head, 
serene,  arrogant,  undismayed.  It  is  just 
here  that  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  miracle.  Discredited  beyond  ex- 
pression— historically,  intellectually,  mor- 
ally bankrupt — Christianity  is  neverthe- 
less as  prosperous  to  all  appearances  as 
ever  it  was.”48  Yes,  Christianity  is  as 
prosperous  as  it  ever  was ! 

The  miracle  of  History,  the  miracle 
above  all  miracles,  is  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  born  of  the  Virgin,  who  died  on  the 
Cross  and  who  is  alive  forever  more. 
Those  who  have  experienced  His  love 
and  forgiveness  never  doubt  that  He  is 
the  only  and  sufficient  Saviour.  For 
them  the  two  eternities,  past  and  future, 
and  the  whole  period  lying  in  between 
are  united  and  controlled  by  one  purpose, 
redemption  through  Christ.  He  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega.  In  all  things  He 
has  the  pre-eminence.  He  will  yet  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  himself,  whether 
things  upon  the  earth  or  things  in  the 
Heavens.  He  will  restore  the  lost  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  because  to  Him 
every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue 
confess.  This  is  the  glorious  and  certain 
goal  of  the  long  history  of  religions  and 
of  the  yet  unfinished  task  of  missions. 
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228. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
Session 

The  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  ses- 
sion, of  the  Seminary  began  on  Septem- 
ber 30th,  with  the  matriculation  of  new 
students  and  the  choice  of  rooms.  A 
statement  in  regard  to  the  enrollment  will 
be  found  on  another  page  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  Seminary 
were  held  on  the  morning  of  October 
first  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  year  this  service  had  special  interest 
because  it  was  occupied  with  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  as  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Religion  and  Christian 
Missions.  His  inaugural  address  is 
printed  as  the  first  article  in  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  The  academic  procession 
included  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, representatives  of  other  institutions 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary.  Fifty 
institutions  sent  delegates  as  their  rep- 
resentatives. A large  number  of  the 
Alumni,  students  and  friends  of  the  Sem- 
inary filled  the  remainder  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees presided  and  proposed  the  constitu- 
tional questions  to  the  Professor-elect. 
President  Stevenson  read  the  Scripture 
lesson,  offered  prayer,  extended  welcome 
to  delegates  and  other  visitors,  and  gave 
greeting  to  the  students.  The  charge  to 
Professor  Zwemer  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  delivered  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a member  of 
the  Board.  It  is  regretted  that  space 
does  not  allow  the  publishing  of  his  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Zwemer  followed  with  the 
delivery  of  his  inaugural.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam I.  Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of 
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the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  under 
whose  auspices  Dr.  Zwemer  had  served 
as  a missionary  in  Arabia,  offered  the  in- 
stallation prayer. 

Following  the  service  in  the  First 
Church,  President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
entertained  the  specially  invited  guests, 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty  at  luncheon  at 
Springdale. 

The  Seminary  opened  its  new  year 
with  an  enlarged  and  strengthened  Fac- 
ulty. In  addition  to  the  new  professors 
who  began  their  work  at  mid-year  of  last 
year,  namely  the  Rev.  Andrew  W. 
Blackwood,  D.  D.,  in  Homiletics,  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.  D.,  in  Mis- 
sions, the  Rev.  John  E.  Kuizenga,  D.  D., 
Professor-elect  of  Apologetics  and  the 
Rev.  Harold  I.  Donnelly,  Th.M.,  Pro- 
fessor-elect of  Christian  Education,  the 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Roberts,  Th.  M.,  in- 
structor in  Systematic  Theology,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Gehman,  Ph.D.,  instruc- 
tor in  New  Testament  Greek,  began  their 
teaching  in  the  Seminary.  Biographical 
sketches  of  these  new  teachers  were  given 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Roberts  of  whom  a no- 
tice appears  in  this  issue.  The  Seminary 
is  again  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  How- 
ard Raven,  D.  D.,  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary,  for  his  continued 
service  as  visiting  professor  of  Old  Tes- 
tament Literature,  and  to  the  Rev. 
George  Handy  Wailes,  D.  D.,  Professor 
in  Temple  University  Theological  School, 
for  serving  as  visiting  professor  in  He- 
brew, and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dein- 
inger,  B.  D.,  for  serving  as  visiting  in- 
structor in  Old  Testament.  The  roster 
of  Faculty  and  Administrative  Officers 
will  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the  cover 
of  the  Bulletin. 


Edward  Howell  Roberts,  A.  M., 
Th.  M.,  Instructor  in  Syste- 
matic Theology 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  in  Granville, 
New  York,  in  1895.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Academy  of  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter, Ripon  College  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  receiving  from  the  last 
named  institution  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
1919,  and  the  A.  M.  degree  in  the  De- 
partment of  Semitic  Languages  in  1920. 
He  maintained  high  standing  in  scholar- 
ship during  his  course  in  Princeton  Sem- 
inary, from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1923  with  the  Th.B.  and  the  Th.M.  de- 
grees, and  was  awarded  the  Gelston- 
Winthrop  Fellowship  in  Apologetics. 
The  year  following  his  Seminary  gradua- 
tion he  served  as  assistant  pastor  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Ro- 
chelle, New  York,  and  the  following 
year  studied  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Since  that  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  educational  and  ministerial 
work  in  California. 

The  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the 
current  year  is  as  follows : 


Fellows  4 

Graduate  Students  47 

Seniors  39 

Middlers  47 

Juniors  5° 

Partial  Students  4 

Total  191 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  en- 
rollment is  fourteen  more  than  last  year. 
The  real  extent  of  the  increase  does  not 
appear  in  the  total  because  the  outgoing 
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Senior  Class  was  a large  once,  and  the 
present  Senior  Class  is  small. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  enroll- 
ment is  the  wide  area  from  which  the 
students  are  gathered.  Besides  students 
gathered  widely  from  over  the  United 
States,  students  are  enrolled  from  Ar- 
gentina, Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  India,  Ireland,  Japan, 
Persia,  and  South  Africa.  The  most  of 
these  from  abroad  are  graduate  students 
who  having  taken  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  their  several 
countries  are  in  Princeton  for  advanced 
study. 

New  Students 

The  1930-31  catalogue  when  issued 
will  give  a complete  list  of  all  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Seminary.  The  following 
are  students  given  welcome  this  year 
whose  names  were  not  in  the  last  annual 
Catalogue : 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

William  Anderson,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Elmhurst 
College ; Eden  Seminary,  1927. 

William  Robertson  Angus,  Jr.,  Amoy,  Chi- 
na, B.  S.,  Rutgers  University,  1922;  S.  T.  B., 
Hartford  Seminary,  1925. 

Isaac  Moultrie  Bagnal,  Manning,  S.  C.,  A. 
B.,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina, 
1927;  B.  D.,  Columbia  Seminary,  1930. 

Laurie  Nel  Botha,  Greytown,  Natal,  S.  Africa, 

A.  B.,  Stellenbosch  University,  1926,  A.  M., 
1930. 

Sam  Ralph  Brenner,  Milltown,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Mission  House  College,  1923 ; Th.B.,  Princeton 
Seminary,  1926. 

Charles  Ladd  Cureton,  Jr.,  Inman,  S.  C.,  A. 

B. ,  Furman  University,  1924;  B.  D.,  Columbia 
Seminary,  1928. 

John  Herrick  Hiram  Darling,  Lakewood,  N. 
J.,  A.  B.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1923 ; 
Th.B.,  Princeton  Seminary,  1927. 

Emil  William  Geitner,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J., 


A.  B.,  Upsala  College,  1927 ; B.  D.,  Bloom- 
field Seminary,  1930. 

Roy  Henry  Grams,  Watertown,  Wis.,  A.  B.. 
Moravian  College,  1928;  B.  D.,  Moravian 
Seminary,  1930. 

John  Guichelaar,  Prairie  View,  Kansas,  A. 
B„  Calvin  College,  1927;  Th.B.,  Theological 
School  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
1930. 

Alexander  Carson  Hanna,  Ventnor,  N.  J., 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1910;  A.  M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1914;  B.  D.,  Colgate- 
Rochester  Seminary,  1913. 

Jacob  Lott  Hartzell,  Prae,  Siam,  A.  B.,  Trin- 
ity College  (Conn.),  1908;  Lane  Seminary, 
1911. 

Earl  Albion  Hoose,  Peking,  China,  Boston 
University,  B.  D.,  Drew  Seminary,  1915. 

Bernard  Chandra  Ishwardas,  Ludhiana,  In- 
dia, A.  B.,  University  of  the  Punjab,  1923;  B. 
D.,  North  India  United  Theological  College, 
1926. 

Blahoslav  Benjamin  Juren,  Louny,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Czech  Gymnasium,  Bruno,  1922 ; Hus 
Theological  Faculty  Prague,  1922. 

Edwin  Wade  Koons,  Seoul,  Korea,  A.  B., 
Coe  College,  1900;  Auburn  Seminary,  1903. 

Leslie  Lewis  Lease,  Lalitpur,  India,  Prince- 
ton Seminary. 

Joe  Bunger  Livesay,  Chairyung,  Korea,  A. 

B. ,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1919;  A. 
M.,  Princeton  University,  1923 ; Th.B.,  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  1923. 

Rudolf  Lueken,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Ger- 
many, Goethe-Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  1926; 
Marburg  University,  1930. 

John  Richard  McAliley,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  A. 
B.,  Cumberland  University,  1924;  A.  M., 
Princeton  University,  1926;  Th.B.,  Princeton 
Seminary,  1926. 

Ralph  Burstall  McCuen,  Mount  Nebo,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1930 ; 
Th.B.,  Temple  University  School  of  Theology, 
1928. 

William  McFarlane  Mitchell,  Northport,  N. 
Y.,  A.  B.,  Lafayette  College,  1921 ; Th.B., 
Princeton  Seminary,  1924. 

Arnoldus  Mauritius  Meiring,  Rondebosch, 
Capetown,  S.  Africa,  A.  B.,  University  of 
Capetown,  1926,  A.  M. ; 1927. 

Toshio  Miyoshi,  Omiya,  Japan,  Seinan  Ga- 
kuin,  1916;  Th.B.,  Southern  Baptist  Sem- 
inary, 1930;  Th.M.,  1930. 
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Boude  Chambers  Moore,  Kurume,  Japan,  A. 
B.,  Austin  College,  1918;  Union  Seminary, 
(Virginia),  1924. 

Kiyoshi  Noji,  Watari,  Japan,  North  Japan 
College,  1925 ; B.  D.,  Pacific  School  of  Re- 
ligion, 1930. 

Tadashi  Ohkawa,  Takamatsu,  Japan,  Meiji 
Gakuin  College,  1919;  Meiji  Gakuin  Semi- 
nary, 1922. 

George  Scott  Porter,  Alta,  Iowa,  A.  B.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  1927;  Th.B.,  Omaha 
Seminary,  1930. 

Harry  Robert  Roach,  Englishtown,  N.  J.,  A. 
B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1925 ; Th.B.,  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  1928. 

Henry  Yoshiharu  Saito,  Okayama,  Japan,  A. 
B.,  Heidelberg  College,  1927 ; B.  D.,  Central 
Seminary,  1930. 

John  Frederick  Schuurmann,  Orange  City, 
la.,  A.  B.,  Calvin  College,  1927 ; Th.B.,  Theo- 
logical School  of  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  1930. 

Robert  Coleman  Shaub,  El  Fayonue,  Egypt, 
Xenia  Seminary,  1925. 

Howard  Fenimore  Shipps,  Avon,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Asbury  College,  1926;  Th.B.,  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, 1929. 

Edwin  Wilcox  Simpson,  Urun-Islampur,  In- 
dia, A.  B.,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  1894; 

A.  M.,  Princeton  University,  1900;  B.  D., 
Union  Seminary  (Virginia),  1901. 

Stephen  Sipos,  Szentes,  Hungary,  Szentes 
Gymnasium,  1925,  Reformed  Seminary,  Buda- 
pest, 1930. 

Shiro  Takagi,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Meiji  Gakuin 
College,  1920;  Meiji  Gakuin  Seminary,  1923; 

B.  D.,  Lancaster  Seminary,  1930. 

Goji  Tanaka,  Kochishi,  Japan,  Waseda  Uni- 
versity, Kobe  Seminary,  1926. 

Thomas  Ten  Hoeve,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  A. 
B.,  Hope  College,  1927;  B.  D.,  New  Bruns- 
wick Seminary,  1930. 

Ralph  Wesley  Todd,  Sharptown,  N.  J.,  A.  B., 
Asbury  College,  1926;  Westminster  Seminary, 
1930. 

Peter  Ferdinand  Wall,  Garwood,  N.  J., 
A.  B.,  Wheaton  College,  1925;  Th.B.,  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  1929. 

Roy  Chase  Whisenhunt,  Claremont,  N.  C., 
A.  B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  1927;  B.  D., 
Central  Seminary,  1930. 

Maki  Yamada,  Osaka,  Japan,  Shingakusha 
College,  1928,  Shingakusha  Seminary,  1930. 


SENIORS 

Calvin  Alexander  Duncan,  Jr.,  Alamogardo, 
New  Mexico,  A.  B.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1927. 

John  Mark  Iinrie,  Sakbayeme,  West  Africa, 
B.Litt.,  Berea  College,  1914. 

Harold  McMillan,  Dauphin,  Pa. 

Duane  Richard  Terry,  Seattle,  Wash.,  A.  B., 
Occidental  College,  1927. 

MIDDLERS 

Russell  Wilford  Annick,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Maryville  College,  1929. 

Philip  du  Buisson  Arcularius,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Yale  University. 

Eugene  Carson  Blake,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  A. 

B. ,  Princeton  University,  1928. 

William  Barnett  Harold  Corkey,  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, A.  B.,  Queens  University,  Belfast,  1928. 

James  Dunlop,  Ballymena,  Ireland,  A.  B., 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1929. 

Joseph  Chambers  Graham,  St.  Johnston,  Ire- 
land, A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1930. 

Lee  Elbert  Knoll,  Spokane,  Wash,  A.  B., 
Whitworth  College,  1929. 

Matthew  Moore,  Omagh,  Ireland,  A.  B., 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1930. 

Buckley  Stephens  Rude,  Enid,  Okla.,  A.  B., 
Phillips  University,  1927. 

Arthur  David  Sargis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Maryville  College,  1928. 

Frank  Leslie  Tiffany,  Meeting  Creek,  Alb., 
Canada,  A.  B.,  Whitworth  College,  1929. 

JUNIORS 

Samuel  Robinson  Allison,  Punxsutawney,  Pa., 
B.  S.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  19 27. 

Herbert  John  Anderson,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
B.  S.,  Wheaton  College,  1930. 

Frederic  George  Appleton,  Glendale,  Calif., 

A.  B.,  Occidental  College,  1930. 

Yahya  Armajani,  Teheran,  Persian,  A.  B., 
College  of  Emporia,  1930. 

Edward  Scott  Byers,  Miami,  Mo.,  A.  B.. 
Westminster  College  (Mo.),  1930. 

William  James  Cartmell,  Rahway,  N.  J., 
Park  College. 

Richard  Paul  Chambers,  Griswold,  Iowa.,  A. 

B. ,  Parsons  College,  1930. 

Bruce  Darlington  Compton,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1930. 
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Everett  Blanchard  Cowan,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  A.  B.,  University  of  California,  1930. 

Archibald  Roy  Crouch,  Moorhead,  Minn., 
A.  B.,  Jamestown  Colege,  1930. 

William  Henry  Denney,  Jr.,  Glendolen,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  Ursinus  College,  1930. 

Daniel  Montfort  Dill,  II,  Newark,  N.  J., 
LL.B.,  New  York  University,  1923. 

Ernest  Nelson  Feind,  Hazel,  S.  D.,  A.  B., 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1925. 

J.  Clyde  Foose,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  B .S.,  Buck- 
nell  University,  1927. 

Earl  Franklin  Fowler,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

James  Reed  Gailey,  Delta,  Pa.,  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  1930. 

Robert  Cowan  Grady,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  A. 

B. ,  Davidson  College,  1929. 

William  August  Guenther,  Jr.,  Llanerch,  Pa., 

A.  B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1930. 

Shinji  Inoue,  Kobe,  Japan,  Kwansei  Gakuin. 
Walter  Isadore  Joachimsohn,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, University  of  Berlin. 

Edward  Hewlett  Johnson,  Westmount,  Que., 
Canada,  B.  S.,  McGill  University,  1930. 

Robert  Walton  Jones,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Maryville  College,  1930. 

Harley  Barto  Kline,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
University  of  Michigan,  1930. 

James  Keating  Williams  Laird,  Newtown- 
stewart,  Ireland,  A.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, 1930. 

James  Hayden  Laster,  Irondale,  Ala.,  A.  B., 
Maryville  College,  1930. 

Arthur  Gerhard  Lindquist,  Canton,  China, 
A.  B.,  Wheaton  College,  1923. 

Raymond  Irving  Lindquist,  Kingsburg,  Calif., 
A.  B.,  Wheaton  College,  1929. 

Robert  George  Longaker,  Miamisburg, 
Ohio,  A.  B.,  Heidelberg  College,  1930. 

Frank  Losa,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  A.  B.,  Grove 
City  College,  1930.  | 

Thomas  Allen  McGregor,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1930. 

John  Charles  McKirachan,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1930. 

Douglas  Arnott  MacMurchy,  Ridley  Park, 
Pa.,  A.  B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1930. 

Frederick  Ernest  Maser,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Union  College,  1930. 

William  Orville  Mayer,  Jr.,  Centralia,  Pa., 
A.  B.,  Maryville  College,  1930. 


Phillipp  Henry  Mergler,  Hastings,  Nebr., 

A.  B.,  Hastings  College,  1930. 

John  Bernard  Miller,  Eustis,  Fla.,  A.  B , 
Southern  College  (Fla.),  1927. 

Henry  Oscar  Moore,  Jr.,  Hubbard,  Texas, 
Trinity  University  (Texas). 

John  Andrew  Morris,  Diamond,  Mo.,  A.  B., 
Phillips  University,  1929;  A.  M.,  1930. 

John  Jamison  Mulligan,  Belfast,  Ireland,  A. 

B. ,  Queens  University,  Belfast,  1930. 

Arthur  Ray  Osborne,  Louisa,  Iowa,  A.  B., 
Coe  College,  1930. 

Edwin  Hemphill  Osborne,  Greenlawn,  N. 
Y.,  A.  B.,  Maryville  College,  1930. 

Harry  Vernon  Porter,  Bellevue,  Pa.,  A.  B., 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  1930. 

Stephen  Mills  Reynolds,  Liberty,  Ind.,  Miami 
University. 

Cecil  Howard  Rose,  Waterville,  Maine,  A. 
B.,  Colby  College,  1928. 

Wilfred  LeBaron  Sleeves,  Jr.,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  B.  S.,  Wheaton  College,  1930. 

John  Hamilton  Paul  Strome,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  B.  S.,  College  of  Wooster,  1930. 

Carl  John  Sutter,  Stapleton,  N.  Y.,  A.  B., 
Wagner  College,  1929. 

George  Samuel  Taggart,  Charlestown,  Ind., 

A.  B.,  Hanover  College,  1930. 

Samuel  Eby  Templin,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  A. 

B. ,  Dickinson  College,  1924. 

Hubert  Peyton  Waddill,  Lubbock,  Texas,  A. 
B.,  Trinity  University  (Texas),  1930. 

PARTIAL  STUDENTS 

Joyce  Buikema  Angus,  Amoy,  China,  A.  B., 
Hope  College,  1925. 

John  Blair  Deaver  Cooke,  Cornwell  Heights, 
Pa.,  A.  B.,  Lincoln  University,  1924. 

Mary  Cosner  Prugh,  Dayton,  Ohio,  B.  S., 
Heidelberg  College,  1928. 

Missionaries  in  Residence 

Payne  Hall,  the  missionary  apartment 
house,  has  for  its  occupants  this  year  the 
following  missionaries  and  their  families  : 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Angus  of  China. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Hartzell  of  Siam. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoose  of  China. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Imrie  of  Africa. 
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The  Rev.  E.  W.  Koons  of  Korea. 
The  Rev.  L.  L.  Lease  of  India. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Lindquist  of  China. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Livesay  of  Korea. 
The  Rev.  B.  C.  Moore  of  Japan. 
The  Rev.  James  E.  Napp  of  India. 
The  Rev.  R.  C.  Shaub  of  Egypt. 
The  Rev.  E.  W.  Simpson  of  India. 


The  Missionary  Museum 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin 
a proposal  was  made  to  establish  a mis- 
sionary museum  in  one  of  the  rooms  in 
Stuart  Hall.  The  proposal  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  a small  beginning  has  been  made.  On 
the  third  floor  of  Stuart  Hall  a large 
room  has  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose, 
and  until  the  collection  grows,  as  we  hope 
it  will,  it  serves  its  purpose  admirably, 
being  well  lighted  and  accessible  to  those 
who  desire  to  study  its  contents.  On  the 
walls  there  are  maps  of  some  of  the 
great  mission  fields,  including  Roome’s 
great  map  of  Africa,  which  shows  all  the 
tribe  and  language  areas.  To  illustrate 
the  religion  of  Islam  there  is  a collection 
of  rosaries,  amulets,  and  photographs 
which  are  unique.  A missionary  in 
China  contributed  a complete  set  of 
Moslem  works  in  the  Chinese  and  Arabic 
languages  to  the  number  of  sixty.  These 
are  illustrated  and  the  collection  is  re- 
markable. There  is  none  other  like  this 
found  in  this  country.  There  are  large 
images  of  Buddha,  of  Kuanyin,  the  god- 
dess of  mercy,  and  of  other  gods  and 
goddesses  of  India  and  China.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  idols  from  Africa.  A 
collection  of  photographs  of  Mecca  and 
a series  of  Moslem  wall  decorations  il- 
lustrate the  popular  beliefs  of  Islam.  On 
one  of  the  walls  there  hangs  an  altar 
piece  of  Chinese  embroidery  from  a 


temple  in  Amoy.  A miniature  Koran 
and  the  folio  volume  of  the  same  text,  a 
polyglot  are  also  of  interest. 

An  offer  has  come  to  the  museum  to 
purchase  a marvelous  collection  of  ros- 
aries— the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
owner  plans  to  put  it  on  exhibition  in  the 
museum  next  March;  but  for  this  and 
for  a Siamese  collection  and  two  totem 
poles,  etc.,  from  Alaska  which  are  all 
offered  to  the  museum,  there  are  at  pres- 
ent no  funds  available. 

The  Stone  Lectures 

The  lecturer  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foun- 
dation for  this  Seminary  year  is  Presi- 
dent William  Hallock  Johnson,  D.  D., 
of  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  also  chosen  as  Stone  Lec- 
turer in  1 91 3- 1 4 when  his  theme  was 
“Christian  Faith  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Knowledge.”  The  subject  of  his  lec- 
tures this  year  is  “Humanism  and  The- 
ism,” the  special  topics  on  successive 
days,  November  17-22,  being: 

“Humanism  and  History.” 
“Humanism  and  Religion.” 
“Humanism  and  Science.” 
“Humanism  and  Philosophy.” 
“Humanism  and  Morals.” 

Mission  Lectures 

Paul  W.  Harrison,  M.  D.,  the  well- 
known  missionary  of  Arabia,  will  deliver 
the  Students’  Course  of  Lectures  on  For- 
eign Missions.  His  subject  will  be 
“Needed  Revisions  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprise.”  The  lectures  will  be  given 
on  February  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  in  Miller 
Chapel,  at  five  o’clock.  This  course  of 
lectures  was  established  in  1893,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  upon  the  Foundation 
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have  in  a number  of  years  resulted  in  im- 
portant volumes  on  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

An  Exposition  of  Galatians 

By  The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Erdman  has  issued  another  vol- 
umn  in  his  series  of  commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament.  This  volume  is  entitled 
“The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians — 
An  Exposition.”  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1930.  128  pages. 

This  is  the  eleventh  volume  in  Dr. 
Erdman’s  series  on  the  New  Testament 
which  includes  a commentary  on  each  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  far 
as  Galatians,  together  with  a volume  on 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul  and  on  the 
General  Epistles.  Dr.  Erdman  hopes  in 
time  to  expand  this  series  so  as  to  provide 
a commentary  on  each  book  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Conference  of  Alumni 

In  early  September  an  invitation  was 
sent  by  President  Stevenson  on  behalf  of 
the  Alumni  Council  and  the  Alumni 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
the  Alumni  residing  in  New  Jersey  and 
neighboring  States  to  attend  a “Retreat” 
for  the  Alumni  of  the  Seminary  on  Sep- 
tember 23rd  and  24th  at  Princeton.  This 
date  was  chosen  because  being  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  the  Seminary  those  who 
attended  could  be  lodged  in  the  Seminary 
dormitories,  and  because  at  this  time  of 
year  the  ministers  were  not  yet  involved 
in  the  pressure  of  the  work  of  the  winter. 
Some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the 
Alumni  accepted  the  invitation. 


The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were 
held  in  Miller  Chapel  at  five  p.  m.  and  at 
eight  p.  m.  on  Tuesday  and  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  had  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  to  lead  the  Con- 
ference. At  each  of  the  meetings  he 
made  a most  helpful  address.  At  the 
evening  service  written  questions  on 
various  phases  of  Christian  thought  and 
life  and  ministerial  service  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  were  handed  him, 
which  he  either  answered  himself  or  to 
which  he  asked  some  member  of  the 
Faculty  to  make  reply.  Seasons  of  prayer 
completed  the  meetings  and  the  Alumni 
found  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  quiet 
fellowship  which  their  mingling  together 
in  the  dormitories  made  possible. 

The  Conference  was  deemed  so  useful 
by  those  present  that  a vote  was  taken 
asking  that  it  might  be  repeated  another 
year,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Seminary  at  its  meeting  in  October  ex- 
pressed approval  of  such  a plan. 

Gifts  and  Bequests  to  the 
Seminary 

During  the  year  1930  the  Seminary 
has  been  highly  favored  by  gifts  and 
bequests. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  given  ap- 
proximately thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
added  to  the  scholarship  funds  of  the 
Seminary. 

The  Seminary  has  also  received,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Sophia  W. 
Dietsch,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the 
sum  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars “to  be  used  toward  the  education  of 
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young  men  who  are  studying  for  the 
ministry.” 

The  following  bequests  have  been  an- 
nounced by  executors  but  there  has  not 
yet  been  sufficient  time  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  bequests  to  be  received  by  the 
Seminary. 

Howard  Haviland,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  left  to  the  Seminary  one-twentieth 
of  his  residuary  estate.  The  amount  has 
not  been  determined. 

Jane  B.  Bowen  of  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey,  left  six  thousand  dollars  to  endow 
a scholarship. 

It  is  of  special  interest  that  four  grad- 
uates of  the  Seminary  have  remembered 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  Rev.  William 
Baldwin,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  of  the  class 
of  1867,  made  a bequest  to  the  Seminary, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  Princeton  University, 
who  graduated  from  the  Seminary  in  the 
class  of  1869,  bequeathed  five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Seminary  for  library  pur- 
poses. 

The  Rev.  J.  Walter  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  of 
the  class  of  1883,  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ored and  beloved  missionaries  in  China, 
who  died  in  1930,  bequeathed  to  the 
Seminary  “the  residue  of  his  property  in 
the  U.  S.  A.” 

The  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the  class  of  1887, 
who  died  in  October  of  this  year,  had 
attained  rank  as  one  of  the  great  authori- 
ties on  Hymnology.  He  was  three  times 
invited  to  deliver  the  Stone  Lectures  at 
the  Seminary,  and  in  each  year  produced 
lectures  which  became  the  material  for 
an  important  book  on  Hymnology.  The 
Church  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  as  the 
maker  of  “The  Hymnal,”  published  by 


the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian 
Education,  which  is  in  well  nigh  uni- 
versal use  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
well  as  in  the  churches  of  other  denomi- 
nations. He  made  bequest  to  the  Sem- 
inary of  his  hymnological  library  and 
collections,  together  with  an  endowment 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  removal  and  upkeep  of  said  li- 
brary and  additions  to  it.  This  hymno- 
logical collection  contains  about  nine 
thousand  volumes,  including  many  an- 
cient] Latin  tomes,  German  chorales,  and 
and  extensive  group  of  church  services 
and  liturgies,  and  many  books  which  are 
the  only  copies  now  in  existence  of  old 
hymn  and  service  books.  The  bequest 
is  made  on  “the  condition  that  the  Sem- 
inary agrees  to  keep  the  same  intact  and 
separate  and  apart  from  the  general  li- 
brary and  to  maintain  it  as  a separate 
collection  for  purposes  of  reference  only, 
and  not  allow  the  books  to  be  taken  from 
the  building  containing  it.  Many  of  these 
books  are  unique  and  more  of  them  can 
never  be  replaced.” 

The  Rev.  Robert  Dick  Wilson, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  following  is  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary 
in  session  on  October  the  fourteenth : 

“The  hour  of  four  o’clock  having  ar- 
rived, and  having  been  informed  that  at 
this  hour  the  funeral  services  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Dick  Wilson,  D.  D.,  were  being 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  suspended  its  regular  order  of 
business  to  stand  in  solemn  tribute  to 
him  who  had  served  the  Seminary  so 
long  and  faithfully  as  a teacher.  The 
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President,  Dr.  McEwan,  led  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  prayer. 

“The  following  minute  upon  the  death 
of  Rev.  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  D.  D.,  was 
presented  and  adopted : 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  at  its  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  October  14,  1930,  being  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Professor  Rob- 
ert Dick  Wilson,  and  of  his  funeral  at 
the  hour  of  its  meeting,  unanimously 
wishes  to  express  to  his  family  the  sin- 
cere sympathy  of  its  members,  and  to  ex- 
press its  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
faithful  service  he  rendered  the  Sem- 
inary and  the  whole  Church  in  a most 
distinguished  way.” 

The  Library 

The  Library  has  received  from  their 
authors  the  following  books  for  the 
Alumni  Alcove : 

From  the  Rev.  John  F.  Troupe,  D.  D., 
’15,  Interviewing  God,  New  York,  1930; 
from  the  Rev.  Ned  B.  Stonehouse, 
Th.D.,  ’27,  The  Apocalypse  in  the  An- 
cient Church,  Goes,  Holland,  1929;  from 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ’91,  El  Spiritu  de  Cristo, 
Santiago,  Chile,  1930,  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  Marathi,  1929,  and  El  Senor  que 
amamos,  Santiago,  1930. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been  re- 
ceived : From  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald, 

’82,  To  establish  a Laboratory  for  the 
Study  of  the  criminal  dependent  and  de- 
fective Classes,  Washington,  1930;  from 
the  Rev.  Alford  Kelley,  ’89,  The  For- 
tieth, Princeton  Seminary  1889-1929,  and 
Working  out  one’s  Salvation  (from  the 
West  Chester  Daily  Local  News)  ; from 
the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt,  ’90,  Report 
of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary,  Class  of 


1890,  Princeton  Seminary;  from  the  Rev. 
Prof.  William  Park  Armstrong,  D.  D., 
’97,  Texts  for  Gospel  History,  Prince- 
ton, 1930  (two  copies)  ; from  the  Rev. 
J.  Ramsay  Swain,  D.  D.,  ’01,  The  Banner 
of  His  banqueting  House,  anniversary 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Woodland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  June  I,  1930,  and  from 
the  Rev.  Claton  S.  Rice,  ’08,  Songs  of 
“the  Mormon  Way,”  1930. 

Necrology 

Since  the  last  Necrological  Report  no- 
tice of  the  death  of  the  following  alumni 
has  been  received : 

The  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
’66,  died  June  7,  1930,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  W.  Courtright,  ’67,  died 
Dec.  1 7,  1929,  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Tracy,  D.  D.,  ’68,  died 
March  9,  1929,  in  Dehra  Doon,  U.  P.,  India. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D., 
L.  H.  D.,  ’69,  died  April  12,  1930,  in  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Hoar,  ’70,  died  July 
21,  1930,  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Arney,  ’71,  died  March 
28,  1930,  in  North  East,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  D.  D.,  ’75,  died 
June  6,  1930,  in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  ’76, 
died  May  28,  1930,  in  Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Adams,  D.  D.,  ’77,  died 
Aug.  8,  1930,  in  Griffin,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Reid,  Ph.D.,  ’77,  died  June 
1,  1930,  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  ’78, 
died  Sept.  7,  1930,  in  Portland,  Me. 

The  Rev.  Frank  M.  Clendenin,  D.  D.,  ’79, 
died  Aug.  19,  1930,  in  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

The  Right  Rev.  James  H.  Darlington,  Ph.D., 
D.  D.,  ’80,  died  Aug.  14, 1930,  in  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Rowland,  D.  D.,  ’80,  died 
July  22,  1930,  in  Clinton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Everett,  D.  D.,  ’8r,  died 
Sept.  15,  1930,  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  G.  McLachlin,  ’82,  died 
Feb.  15,  1930,  in  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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The  Rev.  Donald  C.  MacLaren,  D.  D.,  ’84, 
died  Oct.  25,  1930,  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Morvin  Custer,  ’86,  died  July  21, 
1930,  in  Oneida,  111. 

The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Smiley,  D.  D.,  ’86,  died 
July  8,  1930,  in  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Rev.  Louis  E.  Benson,  D.  D.,  ’87,  died 
Oct.  10,  1930,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Torrens,  ’89,  died  March 
22,  1930,  in  Claremont,  Australia. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  W.  Mahon,  a graduate 
student,  1893-1894,  died  Aug.  3,  1930,  in  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Stevenson,  a graduate  stu- 
dent, 1893-1894,  died  May  8,  1930,  in  Shottery, 
Dublin,  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  Lowndes  W.  Curtis,  D.  D.,  ’94, 
died  Oct.  11,  1930,  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Right  Rev.  Robert  L.  Rudolph,  D.  D., 
a graduate  student,  1894-1895,  died  Sept.  16, 
1930,  in  Dorset,  Vt. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Brown,  ’96,  died  Aug.  2, 

1929,  in  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Kennedy,  ’99,  died  May 
6,  1930,  in  Portland,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  ’99, 
died  June  9,  1930,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  Finlay  G.  Mackintosh,  ’05,  died 
Sept.  15,  1930,  in  Pictou,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Culp,  ’07,  died  April 
19,  1930,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Wilson  R.  Buxton,  a graduate  stu- 
dent, 1909-1910,  died  June  18,  1929,  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

The  Rev.  Warren  Elsing,  ’12,  died  June  4, 

1930,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Alumni  Notes 

1877 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
preached  at  an  anniversary  service  in  the 
Dodge  City  Presbyterian  Church  in  May. 
1930,  the  first  sermon  he  ever  delivered  from 
a pulpit,  at  the  Lower  Valley  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Jersey,  in  May,  1875,  substitut- 
ing for  the  Rev.  Paul  Murray  of  the  class  of 
1875,  called  to  become  pastor  of  that  church 
on  his  graduation  from  Princeton  Seminary. 


1886 

The  Rev.  Dwight  C.  Hanna,  D.  D.,  after  ten 
years  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Gilbertville, 
N.  Y.,  has  asked  to  be  relieved,  that  he  may 
retire  from  active  work  on  October  31,  1930. 

1888 

Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Hawley  McCallum  were  married,  July 
15,  1930.  in  London,  England. 

1889 

The  Rev.  George  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  made  pas- 
tor emeritus. 

1890 

The  Rev.  Neal  L.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Independent  Church 
of  Savannah,  Ga. 

1893 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Princeton  University  in 
June,  1930.  Dr.  Lowrie  has  resigned  as  rector 
of  the  American  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome. 

1894 

The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Roddy,  Ph.D.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  faculty  of  Beaver  College, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  to  give  instruction  in  so- 
ciology, economics  and  the  Bible.  He  will 
continue  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

1898 

The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Master,  D.  D.,  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lafayette  College  at 
its  last  commencement. 

1899 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Boyle  was  elected  mod- 
erator of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  at  its  June 
meeting. 

1900 

President  Charles  E.  Diehl,  D.  D.,  sends 
word  of  the  success  of  the  campaign  to  re- 
lieve the  financial  situation  of  Southwestern 
College  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  of  its  as- 
sured future. 
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1901 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Huecker  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  church  of  Batavia,  Ohio,  October 
15,  1930. 

The  Rev.  James  Ramsey  Swain,  D.  D., 
celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  pastor- 
ate of  the  Woodland  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  with  services  beginning  on  October  5, 
1930. 

1903 

The  Rev.  Victor  B.  Demaree  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Macon,  Mo. 

1905-1906 

The  Rev.  Norman  P.  Olney,  a partial 
student,  1905-06,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Herper,  Kans.,  September  24,  1930. 

1906 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Angus,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  has 
been  invited  to  become  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Religious  Education  and  pro- 
fessor of  Religion  in  Columbia  University. 
He  began  his  work  there  in  September,  1930. 

1907 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Van  Tries  has  re- 
signed the  church  of  Rumson,  N.  J.,  to  accept 
a call  to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. 

1908 

The  Rev.  Oscar  V.  Armstrong  has  returned 
to  his  work  in  Hsuchowfu,  Ku,  China,  after 
a furlough  in  this  country. 

1909 

The  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Calverley,  missionary  in 
Arabia,  is  spending  his  furlough  year  on  the 
staff  of  the  Arabic  Department  of  the  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Missions  of  Hartford  Sem- 
inary. His  address  is  85  Sherman  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

1910 

The  Rev.  Otto  Braskamp  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Church  of  Luverne,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  Boyd  McCleary  was  elected  mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville  at 
its  fall  meeting. 


1910-1911 

The  Rev.  Rollin  T.  Chafer,  D.  D.,  a graduate 
student,  1910-11,  has  changed  his  address  from 
Orange  City,  Fla.,  to  3909  Swiss  Ave.,  Dal- 
las, Texas. 

1911 

The  Rev.  Rienk  B.  Kuiper  has  resigned  the 
chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  K.  Palmer  Miller,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  October  12,  1930. 

1912 

The  Rev.  Harry  J.  Findlay  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Buena  Vista  College  at 
its  last  commencement. 

The  Rev.  Roy  E.  Vale,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a call  to  the  Woodward 
Avenue  Church  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

1914 

The  Rev.  DeForest  N.  Shotwell  has  accept- 
ed a call  to  the  Williams  Memorial  and 
Westminster  churches  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1914-1915 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Jewell,  a partial  student, 
1914-15,  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Solomon  at  its  fall  meeting. 

1916 

Ths  Rev.  Robert  R.  Bryan  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  on  October  24,  1930. 

The  Rev.  T.  Arthur  Patterson  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  First  Church  of  Freeland,  Pa., 
and  has  begun  his  labors  there. 

The  Rev.  Mebane  Ramsay  and  his  con- 
gregation celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  pastorate  of  the  Calvary  Church  of  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  October  31,  1930. 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Wylie  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  the  College  of  the  Ozarks 
at  its  commencement  in  June. 
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1916- 191 7 

The  Rev.  Dirk  H.  Middents,  a graduate 
student,  1916-17,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Sunnyside  Church  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  June 
26,  1930. 

1917 

The  Rev.  I.  Sturger  Shultz  was  elected 
stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
September  15,  1930. 

1917- 1918 

The  Rev.  Paul  S.  Van  Dyke,  a graduate 
student,  1917-18,  has  changed  his  address  from 
Okasaki,  Japan,  to  Kerrville,  Texas,  care  of 
Westminster  Encampment. 

1919 

The  Rev.  Roy  T.  Brumbaugh  was  released 
from  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia,  June  30, 
1930,  that  he  might  accept  a call  to  the  First 
Church  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  over  which  he  was 
installed  pastor  September  4,  1930. 

The  Rev.  Harry  F.  Cost  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  October 
16,  1930. 

1920 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Stuart  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Church  of  Blairsville,  Pa. 

1921 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Richards  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Maryville  College  at 
its  commencement  in  June.  Dr.  Richards  is 
pastor  of  the  Harlem-New  York  Church  of 
New  York  City,  and  also  professor  of  Homi- 
letics and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  National 
Bible  Institute. 

1924 

The  Rev.  William  K.  Smith  has  taken  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

1925 

The  Rev.  Edward  Radcliffe  and  Miss  Ruth 
Sydney  Allison  were  married,  August  23,  1930, 
at  Beulah,  Mich.  Mr.  Radcliffe  has  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. His  address  is  Robert  College, 
Istanbul,  Turkey. 


1925- 1926 

The  Rev.  James  Sprunt,  a graduate  student, 
1925-26,  has  changed  his  address  from  637 
Georgia  Ave.,  Colonial  Place,  to  1321  Corn- 
wall Place,  Larchmont,  Norfolk,  Va. 

1926 

The  Rev.  J.  Earl  Jackman  was  elected  mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  at  its  fall 
meeting. 

The  Rev.  Harold  E.  Kenrick  has  changed 
his  address  from  Savona,  N.  Y.,  to  Clarence, 
N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Klaer  has  accepted  a 
call  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
students  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  van  den  Bosch  has  changed 
his  address  from  Weatherly,  Pa.,  to  Hartsville, 
Pa. 

1926- 1928 

The  Rev.  Emory  C.  Cameron,  a partial  stu- 
dent, 1926-28,  has  been  elected  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  in  the  Texas  Chris- 
tian University  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

1927 

The  Rev.  Meyer  M.  Hostetter  and  his  con- 
gregation celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Fagg’s  Manor  Church,  August 
28  to  31. 

Mr.  John  Murray  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  Systematic  Theology  in  West- 
minster Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Edward  G.  Yeomans  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  Mahoning  Church  of  Danville, 
Pa. 

1927- 1928 

The  Rev.  Roy  E.  Jones,  a graduate  student, 
1927-28,  has,  accepted  a call  to  the  church  at 
Tracy,  Minn. 

1928 

The  Rev.  Wick  Broomall,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  professor  of  Biblical  Introduction  and 
associate  teacher  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  Evangelical  Theological  Col- 
lege of  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  R.  Conning  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Bible  and  Religious 
Education  at  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas. 
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The  Rev.  John  D.  Gregory  is  pastor  of  the 
Olivet  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  his  address 
is  1311  Howard  Ave.,  Utica. 

The  Rev.  K.  H.  J.  Schoenborn  has  been 
released  from  the  church  of  Dayton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Ellwood  M.  Schofield  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis  at  the  Evangelical  College 
of  Dallas,  Texas. 

1928-1930 

Mr.  Seung  Lak  Kim,  a graduate  student, 
1928-30,  is  studying  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.  His  address  is  2212  Yale  Station, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

1929 

The  Rev.  Howard  C.  Blake  has  changed  his 
address  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  1527  44th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1930 

The  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Arendt  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Amwell,  N.  J., 
Oct.  2,  1930. 

Mr.  James  M.  Barnett  was  ordained,  May 
25,  I93°>  by  the  Presbytery  of  Potomac  (U.  S.), 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Towson, 
Md. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Cannaday  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Olivet  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  Rev.  Luther  M.  Hollister  and  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  church 
celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  church  on  October  24,  25  and  26,  1930. 


The  Rev.  Fred  L.  Gibson  is  engaged  in 
evangelistic  work  with  the  Utah  Gospel  Mis- 
sion, his  address  being  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 

The  Rev.  Donald  F.  Lomas  was  installed 
assistant  pastor  of  the  Prospect  Avenue 
Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  8,  1930. 

Mr.  John  N.  Lukens  was  ordained,  June  24, 
1930,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth. 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Marsden  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Middletown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30,  1930. 

Mr.  Clair  A.  Morrow  was  ordained  June 
20,  1930,  and  has  accepted  a call  to  the  church 
at  Belmar,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Nicholas  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  church  of  Ashbourne,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Paul  E.  Rickabaugh  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  First  Church  of  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Donald  D.  Stevenson  and  Miss 
Lois  E.  Davis  were  married,  June  11,  1930,  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  a Pro- 
fessor in  Lignan  University,  Canton,  China. 

The  Rev.  Paul  L.  Stumpf  and  Miss  Wini- 
fred De  Haan  were  married,  September  29, 
1930,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Stumpf  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  church  of  Collinsville,  111. 
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Mr.  William  W.  Darsie  has  dropped  out  of 
the  Seminary  for  one  year  (or  two)  to  serve 
as  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  He  expects  to  return  to  the  Seminary 
to  complete  his  course.  His  address  is  948  9th 
Street,  San  Pedro.  He  was  installed  pastor 
October  3,  1930. 
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